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CHAPTER I. 



ASTU. 



" Sir, we all of us know that we hold erroneous opinions, 
but we do not know which of our opinions these are, for if 
we did, they would not be our opinions.'' 

nnWO hundred miles in a railway car- 
-^ riage alone by night — ^'tis a favour- 
able opportunity for reflexion. Paul re- 
flected, with the aid of a good many 
cigars. The result of his meditation was 
entirely in favour of the advice given him, 
by the Recluse. His conduct would be 
deemed Quixotic, he knew; but he felt 
that it would be right. All through that 
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long journey he was thinking of what his 
various friends would say of his behaviour, 
and of the small jokes which of neces- 
sity would be perpetrated as to his fit- 
ness for a sinecure at Colney Hatch. 
But the conviction that Lord Latimer 
would treat him with contemptuous cyni- 
cism, that Tom Harington and others 
like him would laugh at him uproariously, 
in no degree altered his intention. 

Moreover, there was one person whose 
opinion he felt sure would be in favour 
of the course on which he had decided. 
This was Aurora Elmore. He knew, by 
a kind of intuition, that this young lady 
would promptly approve of his d^tenni- 
nation to resign his secretaryship. I sup- 
pose it cannot be denied that, if a man 
is in doubt as to his right course, his 
best adviser will be a woman who loves 
him. Paul had not asked Aurora's advice. 
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yet he came to the conclusion that he knew 
what that advice would be. 

He got home at a very early hour in 
the morning, and went quietly to bed. 
At about noon he was sitting in his dress- 
ing-gown, breakfasting lazily, and reflect- 
ing on his past and his future. Suddenly 
entered Mr, Staley, to whom his arrival 
had been made known. 

"Sit down, Mr. Staley," said our hero. 
"Take a dgar. Tod-Heatley charges me 
only thirty-six shiUings for this Pomard, 
and it is not all a bad breakfast wine. 
I hope my absence has not inconvenienced 
you r 

" Not at all, sir, not at all," said Staley, 
taking a cigar from the box, and filling 
a tumbler with Burgundy. "But you see 
what the new Ministry are proposing to 
do. They talk of abolishing the Commis- 
aon. I never heard of anything so ini- 

b2 
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quitous. Of course the Constitutional 
Party will strongly oppose such a pro- 
ceeding." 

"Upon my word, Mr. Staley," said 
Paul, "I don't know, and I don't very 
much care. Before I heard of this I 
had made up my mind to resign my 
secretaryship." 

Staley almost started from his seat. The 
idea of resigning two thousand a year was 
really too much for him. 

"Well, sir," he said when he had re- 
gained a certain amount of composure, 
" of course you won't think of resigning 
now. If they shut up the office they must 
give you a retiring pension, and it could not 
well be less than eight hundred a year." 

Paul Veryan made an evasive reply, 
not caring to discuss the matter with a 
man like Staley, who was quite incapable 
of understanding him. He finished his 
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breakfast, and then started for Park Lane, 
to see if Lord Latimer was in town. 

The Earl was in his library, reading 
Aristophanes. 

"Well, Mr. Veryan," he said, "Chaos 
is come at last. Fancy Boanerges in the 
Cabinet. If it had been Jem Mace, we 
could have endured it. And as for that 
dear old Thaumaturgical Commission, its 
last days are come. Rougemont and Win- 
ter will be very glad, I expect : but what 
will poor Chatteris do ?" 

"Satan finds some mischief still, papa," 
said Lady Lucy, who had come quietly 
into the room. " How are you, Mr. Ver- 
yan? I am so glad to see you. Papa, 
Lionel is downstairs : won't you come to 
lunch, and bring Mr. Veryan ?" 

^^ Lionel /^^ thought Paul to himself 
"Egad it was quite time I gave up my 
foolish flirtation." 
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" We are regularly turned upside down," 
said the Earl at luncheon. "It's all over 
with Whigs and Tories now. Thorold, 
you're a millionaire : you'd better buy a 
Greek island, and settle down as a Tyrant 
and a Sybarite. The House will be in^ 
tolerable with Boanerges in office." 

"Why, papa," said Lady Lucy, "they 
tell me Mr. Boanerges is the most charm- 
ing man in company. And his eldest 
daughter writes delightful stories in the 
Chming Cross Magadne^ 

"You 2w:e turning Radical, Lucy. No, 
I can stand a good deal, but that man as 
Home Secretary is really too much. Why, 
I don't believe he knows whether he ever 
had a grandfather." 

"That question of grandfathers won't 
always bear investigation," said Thorold. 
"But I really don't think Boanerges has 
much harm in him : he is too narrow to 
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be strong ; and his assumed sympathy with 
the people is very much an affectation. 
You'll see he'll be a very quiet Home 
Secretary." 

"Still, how about the Thaumaturgical 
Commission ? That seems doomed." 

"Quite right too," said Thorold. "It 
was merely established as a political trick, 
as you, my lord, know much better than 
I do. The time is gone by for such 
devices." 

The Earl laughed heartily. 

" Upon my word," he said, " I do ad- 
mire you young men. You all see that 
the world is out of joint, and every one 
of you thinks he is bom to set it right. 
You fancy because there happens to be a 
great outcry for purity, that we are to 
have it henceforth, and that the political 
game is to be played fairly. My dear 
Thorold, politics is just like fashion; it 
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moves in cycles. There's a period of 
crinoline, and a period of clinging petti- 
coat. New presbyter is but old priest writ 
large. Both sides, I assure you, are tarred 
with the same brush ; and the burden of 
it all is the dear old Viscount's parody on 
Moore — 

" There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter Day !" 

^^Stm," persisted Thorold, "here is the 
Thaumaturgical Commission to be abolished. 
You admit its inutility. Surely this is a 
step in the right direction." 

" Not at all," said Lord Latimer. " The 
Commission was established for a given 
purpose : it is now brought to an end be- 
cause the people in office gain ends by 
abolishing it. They will establish things 
quite as bad. We, when we get in again, 
shall in the same way obtain popularity by 
undoing their work." 
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" Then you think we shall get in again, 
notwithstanding the immense majority on 
the other side ?" 

" Assuredly we shall. The movement of 
affairs is just the swing of the pendulum. 
You have only to live long enough and 
you will see everybody on the surface in 
turn. I am the Nestor of politics, you 
know, and speak authoritatively." 

Mr. Thorold and Lady Lucy Latimer 
had some pleasant afternoon engagement : 
their leaving gave Paul an opportunity of 
telling Lord Latimer that he had decided 
to resign his secretaryship. 

"Well," said the Earl, meditatively, 
"if I gave you the proper kind of 
advice, it would be — don't make a fool 
of yourself. But you have passed the 
years of boyhood, and are still a boy. 
You resolved on this before you heard 
of what is going to happen, and of course 
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it, would be an insult to you to remind 
you that if you stick to your appoint- 
ment you must get a pension. So I have 
only to say, indulge your Quixotism. 
Throw away your bird in the hand — a 
pretty plump one— and see if you can 
catch any of those lean strong-winged fel- 
lows that are free in the bush. I admire 
your high principles: men who act like 
you are the salt of the earth; but un- 
luckily the earth does not get over-well 
salted." 

"You do not feel annoyed by my de- 
cision, I hope, my Lord. It seems un- 
grateful to you, when I consider your un- 
solicited kindness." 

"My dear young friend, I am proud 
of you. Few people would so resolutely 
throw away a good income. I hope yon 
vnH never repent it — and, to tell you 
the truth, I don't, think you ever will." 
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Paul,, feeling that Ms virtuous determi- 
nation was not originally his own, was 
anxious to tell Lord Latimer on whose 
advice he had acted : so he briefly re- 
counted to him his adventures on the 
Ottermoor, and described the mysterious 
Recluse. The Earl listened attentively, 
and remained for some time in deep 
thought. 

*^This is very curious, Mr. Veryan," at 
lengh he said. " Your venerable acquaint- 
ance said, it seems, that he knew me: 
I think I know him. Unless I am misr 
taken, your discovery will throw light upon 
a mysterious affair forgotten by all the 
world except myself and one or two 
others. Be so kind as to say nothing to 
anybody about this strange old man. And 
would it suit you to go down and see 
him again on my behalf, if I thought it 
necessary ?" 
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"I am quite unattached," said Paul, 
"just at present. I have a little private 
business which may occupy me for a day 
or two. After that, if I can be of the 
slightest service to your lordship, I will go 
anywhere." 

"Thanks," replied Lord Latimer. "I 
shall take you at your word, for I know 
you mean it." 

Paul took leave of the Earl, and walked 
into Piccadilly. It was high tide in the 
Burlington. He entered that somewhat 
vulgar arcade — ^vulgar, yet saved from the 
abyss of vulgarity by the existence of 
Jeffs — and strolled slowly upwards. By 
the way, who is "the proprietor" of the 
Burlington Arcade ? And why mayn't you 

smoke there ? And why can't you get an 
ice or a glass of ale in that hideous tun- 
nel ? You can get bonnets, flirtations, ab- 
surdities, assignations, as everybody knows: 
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it is the sweetest rascalliest of arcades : at 
any rate it is more amusing than the 
Lowther. Still, considering the monstrous 
multitudinous monotony of London, I 
should like to see a few arcades built on 
artistic principles and for picturesque pur- 
poses. 

Emerging at the upper end, and won- 
dering which way he should go next, 
whom should Paul Veryan suddenly en- 
counter but his friend Tom Harington? 
Yes : Tom and no other had just crossed 
from Cork Street, little expecting to meet 
Veryan so suddenly. 

Paul, after his excursion beyond the 
reach of newspapers, had come back with 
a singular lack of information. The change 
of Ministry was about the only thing which 
he had noticed. Of course he was quite 
ignorant that the Dezii had disappeared, 
and expected to find her carolling away 
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in London as delidously as ever. Hence 
it is evident that he could not be aware 
that his friend Harington imagined him 
to have gone away with the cantatrice. 

Harington on the other hand had never 
got rid of that fixed idea. He had tried 
to track the fiigitives in many directions, 
but quite without avail. He had em- 
ployed Scotland Yard, and coquetted with 
"PoUaky Perkins of Paddington Green." 
But no light had been thrown on the 
mysterious evasion; and Harington was 
left with the first impression he had formed 
— ^that Paul Veryan and the Dezii had 
run away together. Wey who have fol- 
lowed Paul through his more innocent 
adventures, are aware that with whom- 
soever Diana had eloped, it was not with 
our hero. 

It will be seen that the interview be- 
tween the two friends was awkward for 
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both. Harington was ready to attack Paul 
as a profligate villain, while Paul was pre- 
pared to meet his old friend on perfectly 
friendly terms. When men meet under 
drcttmstances like these, it is fortunate 
that the countenance and demeanour pro- 
duce an impression before words are ex- 
changed: Paul could see that there was 
something the matter with Harington, 
while Harington at once perceived that 
Paul felt no reason to be ashamed of 
meeting him. Indeed his first greeting, 
though somewhat damped by the curious 
look in Harington's face, was suflicient proof 
of that. 

"How are you, old fellow?" he asked. 
" I have just come back from the country, 
and have not heard a word of news, ex- 
cept the change of Ministry. Come into 
the Burlington and have some cup, and 
tell me what's going on." 
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" There's nothing going on, that I know 
of: everything and everybody's going off. 
You are confoundedly lucky to be able 
to take holiday in the country : that's the 
advantage of having a sinecure. How- 
ever, you see the Thaumaturgical Com- 
mission is to be abolished." 

" Yes, I have heard fAaf," replied Paul, 
who knew his friend's variations of temper 
very well, and quite understood that for 
some reason or other, or no reason at 
all, he was now prodigiously sulky. " Yes, 
my career as a servant of the public is 
coming to a very early close. But what 
the deuce is the matter with you? You 
seem unhappy in your mind. It can't 
be about the Rapier^ I know: you have 
got over that by this time." 

"*By Jove," said Harington, a portion 
of his good-humour returning at the recol- 
lection, "I am rather pleased about the 
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Rc^pier. That cad Eastbury will have to 
pay me a year's salary, and I know he'd 
rather have his ears cut off. But look 
here, Veryan — what's your opinion about 
theDezn?" 

"My opinion? Briefly? Pretty girl — 
delicious singer — capital actress — ^rather 
given to flirtation. Is she singing to- 
night? Let's go." 

"Do you mean to say," asked Haring- 
ton, who saw that Paul was not acting a 
part, "that you have never beard of her 
disappearance?" 

" Her disappearance !" 

"Yes, she left London the very day you 
did, and a good many people thought you 
were gone off together." 

" What idiots r" 

"It's a fact. Diana Dezii disappeared, 
and there was no end of a row at the 
Opera. Nothing has been heard of her since." 

VOL. II. /. c 
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"Who can have carried her off?" said 
Very an. "I don't recollect anyone being 
very intimate with her." 

"Nobody was as intimate as yourself, 
and you were talked of together for some 
days. Indeed you would be talked of 
still, only a change of Ministry came, and 
you were both forgotten. However, I can 
see you don't know anything about the 
affair." 

" Why, no," said Veryan, " I certainly 
do not. But I am a good deal puzzled, 
for I thought Diana was a quiet child, 
who would not have done anything ab- 
surd. Besides, I saw as much of her as 
most people, and I don't recollect anyone 
she was likely to go off with except you or 
me. It certainly is very odd." 

" Yes," said Harington, " it is odd, and 
if we talk about it for a month we shall 
not get to the bottom of the mystery. 
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It will solve itself, some day^ Your dis- 
appearance has been puzzling us all : but 
you turn up quietly in the Burlington, 
and it is quite clear that there is nothing 
wonderful or romantic about it." 

''You are quite right, though IVe had 
an odd adventure or two, which 111 tell 
you some day when we have more leisure. 
You would not expect," he said, taking 
the ruby of the Ottermoor out of his 
waistcoat pocket, *'to pick up this sort of 
thing on a wild heath. I did." 

"It's a splendid stone, and an uncom- 
mon queer bit of gold. I wonder what 
it's worth. Let us go into Hancock's and 
see. You may want to take it to your 
uncle, you know, now that your secretary- 
ship is about to be abolished." 

"I don't care to know," said Paul. 
"Probably the owner will turn up. But 
I have no time now to make the in- 
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quiry: I want to go out of town this 
afternoon." 

"And I've to dine with a fellow, and 
take his wife to the theatre. I haven** 
much time. Good-bye, old boy ; we shall 
meet again in a day or two, no doubt." 

Away went Harington to his apart- 
ment, rather puzzled about the Dezii, but 
more occupied with thoughts of the lady 
whom he was about to escort to the 
theatre. Tom, though he always told his 
friends, when he became confidential over 
much brandy and soda, and many cigars, 
that he had been from his boyhood the 
victim of grand passions, was easily capa- 
ble of consoling himself He liked wo- 
men, but he never loved one woman. 
He preferred himself to anybody else — 
a truly sensible preference, since it pre- 
serves a man from such madness as that 
of Romeo or as that of Othello. 
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Paul Veryan, having picked up a tra- 
velling-bag at his rooms, took a cab to 
Waterloo. Of course we know where he 
is going. The advice of the old Recluse 
had sunk deeply into his mind, and he 
was ftdly determined to follow it in both 
branches. And, being confoundedly in 
earnest, he could not stay another mo- 
ment in the metropolis, but must get 
away to dree his weird by the very first 
train. Of course, as he was in this head' 
long haste to get to a small country 
station down in Surrey, there was not a 
train available for an hour and a half 
And Waterloo is a charming place to 
spend ninety minutes at. 

However, he got away at last, and at 
about nine o'clock he found himself down 
in the midst of the Surrey hUls, with 
a walk of about a mile to the little 
village at which he hoped to find a bed. 
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For it was evidently out of the question 
that he should call at such an estab- 
lishment as the Azure Academy at that 
late hour. 

Paul shouldered his bag, and walked 
merrily off through the summer twilight 
towards the village — ^in the most joyous 
possible temper, for he had made up his 
mind to do two things of which his con- 
science thoroughly approved. What did it 
matter even if he were likely to ruin him- 
self thereby? 
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CHAPTER II. 

DIFFERENT DIFFICULTIES. 

" O my prophetic soul ! 
My uncle 1" 

T DONT know whether the Maine Liquor 
-*- Law will ever be the law of Eng- 
land : but, if that should happen in my 
lifetime, 111 certainly emigrate. I can 
stand the abolition of the Irish Church 
— Primogeniture may go next, and an act 
be passed that all children shall be bom 
at once. As to the Sovereign and the 
House of Lords, though I am as loyal 
as Rupert of the Rhine, and as thorough 
a Tory as Lord Liverpool, I think I can 
resign them without intensity of suffering. 
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But, once the time comes that I am de- 
barred my Clicquot, my Roederer, my 
Guinness, my Bass, and I shall exclaim 
with Mr. Tennyson — 

^* Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind ! I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 
The pahns and temples of the south.'' 

That is to say, I'll go to the south of 
France, where one can get the best of 
wine without the interference of vestry- 
men. If we are to have the vestryman 
style of Government, I say with Sterne 
that it is done better in France. Let us 
have an Imperial vestryman, and there an 
end. 

The village street was quiet enough that 
evening. Paul walked along slowly, look- 
ing for one of those havens for travellers 
which the Maine Liquor Law would de- 
stroy. Scent of pleasant flowers came 
from the cottage gardens on each side of 
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him — ^it seemed a village of cottages — and 
occasionally he could hear a whisper or 
a murmur near the garden gates, as if a 
little sweethearting were going on. Why 
not, I should like to know? 

By-and-by he recognized the glimmer of 
red light through the cosy-looking bow- 
window. The folk who built those old 
village and wayside inns knew what com- 
fort meant. What an abomination in com- 
parison therewith is the modern station 
hotel I He walked into the bar, and the 
very first man he saw was his previous 
acquaintance John Eeles. There he was, 
the thoroughly original Radical whom West- 
brook and he had met on that famous 
walk into Surrey when they encountered 
Lord Latimer. What a series of events 
had been crowded into that brief inter- 
val! But there was Eeles, the chronic 
wayfarer, just as homely as ever, quietly 
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drinking his ale and smoking his short 
brierwood pipe. 

^' Glad to see you again, sir," he said. 
"You seem to like walking through 
Surrey. Last time we met was where 
the powder-mills blew up, and we had 
lunch with that stiff old Earl. But his 
daughter was a deuced pretty girl, I will 
say that — a charming little creature." 

" Upon my word," said Paul, "I am 
uncommonly glad to see you, Mr. Eeles. 
I'm only down here on business for a 
single night — to-morrow I return to Lon- 
don. I daresay, with the advantage of 
your recommendation, the worthy land- 
lord will give me some supper and a 
bed. 

That matter was soon arranged : and the 
conversation was resumed. 

*' I found that stiff old Earl, Mr. Eeles, 
a very pleasant fellow," said Veryan. " I 
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have been staying at his house since then, 
and I like him amazingly." 

" Well," replied the other, " I am made 
of a tough sort of wood, and I can't get on 
with your great aristocrats. I liked your 
friend that was with you that day better 
than anybody I've seen for years ; he's worth 
a dozen Earls." 

" He's a capital fellow," said Paul, some- 
what surprised that a man like this should so 
promptly appreciate Westbrook's character. 

" Yes, he is made of finer stuff than you 
or I, or the Earl either. At least that's my 
opinion, but I'm a sad Radical ; perhaps you 
think a nobleman must be made of better 
china than we ordinary folk." 

" I don't trouble myself much about 
noblemen," said Paul ; " and, if you'll for- 
give me for saying so, I think your way of 
talking about them is quite a mistake. I 
don't believe a man need be either a fool or 
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a rogue, because he's an Earl. All other 
things being equal, I should say he ought 
to be a better fellow than you or me — ^for, 
you see, he's likely to be better fed and 
clothed and educated, and to have fewer 
temptations." 

Veryan sat with his quaint comrade rather 
late that night, and smoked many cigars in 
his company. They got to talking of modern 
authors. Eeles, oddly enough, seemed to 
have read pretty nearly all the recent books 
which had any popularity. He commenced 
a severe onslaught upon Trollope's novels. 

"I don't like those books," he said. 
" They appear to me to look at the wrong 
side of life. When I was a young man a 
novel was supposed to have a hero ; now 
Mr. Trollope doesn't know and couldn't be 
taught the meaning of the word hero'' 

"You are rather hard upon him," said 
Paul, laughing. "However, he need not 
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care about your criticism or mine. The 
public believe in him." 

"The public are just like a dog," said 
Eeles. " You may make them do an5rthing. 
Theyll follow you anywhere, if you once 
get them to take a fancy to your food. Look 
at Dickens's Christmas books — the weak- 
nesses of a great genius— gingerbread for 
that big puppy, the public." 

" I have another objection to Trollope," 
resumed Eeles, after a pause — ** at least I 
had I such an objection, only he has lately 
removed it. I have the same objection to 
Yates and Helps and Merivale, and a lot of 
other men. It is that, being servants of the 
Crown, they devote their time to making 
money by writing. They are paid enough 
to live like men — or, as they would prefer 
to say, like gentlemen — ^but they love 
luxury, and so they enter the field as public 
writers, to get larger incomes." 
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" It does not prevent their doing their 
duty, I should think," said Paul* 

^'Doesn't it? It must. They are paid 
to devote the whole power of their minds to 
the work. They just do as little as possible, 
and give the best of their time to their own 
private work. I say, it's not honest. If 
you had a man-servant, to whom you paid 
fair wages, how would you like to know 
that he spent his evenings as clown at a 
circus? Wouldn't you discharge him at 
once ?" 

" Very likely," said Paul, laughing. " But 
the comparison is rather hard upon these 
gentlemen, who write books of great value 
and interest. They are not exactly clowns." 

" No," said Eeles, " but they are men-ser- 
vants, and they don't do their duty in that 
position. But it is a matter in which justice 
will never be enforced, because Government 
is afraid of you literary gentlemen." 
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" Do you call ine a literary gentleman ?" 
asked Paul. "What gives you such an 
idea ?" 

" 0, anybody can tell a man who writes 
from a man who thinks. I don't say 
you're a regular hack, you know : but you 
do that sort of thing occasionally, I'm 
quite sure. When I was a boy at school 
I read something in Phcedrus about a 
wolf and a dog, and how the dog in- 
vited his friend to enter similar service 
to his own. But the wolf, who loved a 
free life, noticed the mark of a collar 
round the dog's neck, and respectfully 
declined." 

"Then do you regard all literary men as 
slaves ?" 

"The majority. Base slaves. They 
write in newspapers with all their elo- 
quence at the editor's bidding, not caring 
a bit whether what they write is just 
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or unjust, true or untrue. I recollect 
hearing one of the ablest of them say 
that he thought a journalist ought to be 
like a barrister, and take a brief on any 
side for a fee. And that's what they 
are most of them willing to cfo, whether 
or not they are honest enough to say it." 

"Well," said Veryan, "you are very 
hard upon literary people, but I can't 
attempt to fight their battle, seeing that 
it's time to go to bed. I've some im- 
portant business to do to-morrow." 

Next morning our friend Paul, after a 
breakfast such as one gets only at country 
inns, walked off to the Azure Academy. 
There it stood, that Temple of the Muses 
and the Graces, on its pleasant hill side. 
He walked boldly through the grounds, 
not unobserved by groups of young ladies, 
garbed in three distinct colours, who were 
sauntering about the grounds. It was the 
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period between breakfast and the assem- 
bling of the classes. The young ladies 
in white thought him nice ; the young 
ladies in blue thought him old ; the young 
ladies in red did not deign to think about 
him at all. 

He walked up to the stately portico, 
and rang the bell, and inquired for Miss 
Elmore. Of course he had to wait in a 
reception room for ever so long, while 
Aurora was brought back from some dis- 
tant part of the grounds in which she 
was wandering. But at l^igth she came, 
with the fresh flush of early exercise 
upon her fine high-spirited face, and ex- 
tended her hand to him franklv, and 
said, 

"I am rery glad to see you, Mr. 
Veryan." 

Whatever Aurora's private notions may 
h^ve been, and what^rer she may have 
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thought Mr. Paul had come down into 
Surrey to say to her, she wasn't going to 
betray herself, you may be quite sure. 

"My dear Miss Elmore," said Paul, in 
a very straightforward way — he was too 
much in earnest to begin with a brilliant 
remark on the weather — " I have come 
down here on purpose to have an inter- 
view with you. You probably have no 
idea of what I am about to say" — 
(Hadn't she?) — "but I hope you will hear 
me patiently." 

Paul felt all this time that he was 
making an awful fool of himself. That 
isn't the way people ought to make love. 
You or I, gentle reader .... 

During less time than I have taken to 
write these twenty or thirty words of 
impertinent digression, Paul had been look- 
ing into Aurora's eyes. He saw some- 
thing there. What he saw is entirely in- 
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describable, and if describable would be 
entirely unintelligible to any one who had 
not looked under similar circumstances into 
similar eyes. 

' All that is necessary to be told in this 
place is that what Paul saw gave him all 
the information he wanted, and that, if 
Miss Priscilla Bettesworth had happened to 
walk into that reception-room just at the 
moment, she would have seen her digni- 
fied Vice-Principal in the arms of a tall 
stranger, with her lips not very far from 
his moustache. 

Of course Aurora, having been neglected 
by Paul, and given up all idea of him, 
was wanting in what I believe is called 
" proper pride," thus to accept his earliest 
overture. But, as saith the old ballad — 

" Love will find out the way." 

It is my belief that Miss Elmore would 
have manifested the said "proper pride," 

d2 
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and behaved herself, as Mrs. Malaprop 
would say, " as becomes a young woman," 
only her eyes betrayed her. Paul's ardent 
glance met hers, and there was an end 
onNi. Useless after that for lips to be 
cool and civil and cautious : the tell-tale 
eyes had done the business. 

"Well, my darling," said Paul, after 
much endearment which, if you please, 
I would rather not describe, "now that 
we quite understand eadi other, and you 
have expressed your willingness to throw 
yourself away on a middle-aged pauper, 
the great question is — when?'^ 

" I think you are quite young," said 
Aurora. " I don't care about boys, .though 
boys are always very fond of me. And 
I don't consider anyone a pauper who 
has your genius, Paul. But then there is 
my unde to consider. I expect him here 
to-day." 
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*'The devill** said Paul— to himself— what 
he said aloud was of a different character. 

"Is the amorous imcle, the model of 
manly beauty, positively expected here? 
Then I shall be in the way ? Is he going 
to stay long ?" 

" He generally remains two or three 
days when he comes down. He sleeps at 
the village inn, you know." 

" Of course you could not admit so 
dangerous a character beneath this aca- 
demic roof. Well, I sleep at the village 
inn, too, so I suppose we shall meet. 
Perhaps he'll like me," 

" Perhaps he won't," said Aurora, laugh- 
ing. "I wonder whether you've got his 
favourite room." 

"Has he a favourite room? I'll secure 
it, if I have to bribe the landlord with 
my last sovereign. But tell me, when do 
you expect him ?" 
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^'By the very next train," said Aurora, 
"and it is just due. You must go, 
reallv." 

"Must I? Not until you tell me what 
time to-day I shall see you again. I 
have a thousand things to say to you." 

" You are very troublesome," said Aurora. 
"Do you know where the trout-stream 
crosses the road to the village? There is 
a path on the left which is a favourite 
walk of mine at about four o'clock." 

" I'll carefully avoid it," said Paul, who 
was quite in high spirits at the success of 
his brief interview, and at the prospect of 
a little fun with Hogmire. " Good-bye, 
my child : love to the imde." 

Away went Veryan, gaily flourishing his 
stick, and wishing he had brought his 
dogs with him. As he walked rapidly 
down the avenue, he perceived that a 
train had just arrived at the station, and 
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landed two or three passengers. One of 
them was Hogmire : no mistaking the 
short squat figure, or the dingy red beard. 
They passed each other at the entrance 
gate. The attorney was carrying a black 
bag, and gave Paul a keen suspicious 
glance of his porcine eyes. 

I don't know whether he went so far 
as to identify Paul as the lover of the 
niece whom he admired; but he was an 
astute individual, this lawyer, and ho re- 
membered having seen our hero before, 
and he had been collecting evidence 
which went to show Miss Elmore had 
been committing flirtation with some- 
body not unlike Paul Veryan. So he was 
not particularly pleased to encounter this 
stranger at the gateway of the Azure 
Academy. 

However, he was awfully amiable to 
the young lady, delinquent though he 
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thought her, being determined to bide his 
time, Mid await the inevitable discovery. 
He had brought her some affectionate 
avuncular gifts in that black bag of his — 
a trifle from Morel's in the shape of a 
pdtS des foies gras and a bottle of cura9oa, 
and a pair of delicate earrings that he 
had bought in Paris. Aurora did not ob- 
ject to finery, but I think she rather pre- 
ferred the pie and the liqueur. She was 
built on a grand scale, like Queen Pen- 
thesilea, and wanted plentiful nutriment. 

And on this occasion, being full of hap- 
piness and adventure, and ready for any- 
thing that might happen, she was rather 
hard upon her uncle. She was very much 
obliged, of course; but she did not think 
that was the season for Perigord pies, and 
she much preferred maraschino to cura9oa, 
and she had quite given up wearing ear- 
rings as a barbarous custom. Tis a fact 
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that once, when she had a very pretty pair 
of earrings in her delicate little ears, Paul 
had uncourteouslv remarked that he would 
just as soon see a ring through a lady's 
nose ; whereupon she had altogether given 
up that style of ornament. 

As there was plenty of work to do at 
the Azure Academy, Hogmire had but a 
brief interview with his niece ; then he went 
off to his quarters in the village, arrang- 
ing to return and spend the evening. Paul 
Veryan, meanwhile, after having wandered 
for an hour about the vicinage, had settled 
down to smoke and talk with Eeles. The 
inn was a type not infrequent in the home 
counties, especially Surrey : it bore the sign 
of The Angler's Rest, for the neighbour- 
ing trout-stream was famous: and behind 
it there were an old-fashioned garden and 
bowling-green, pleasantly indolent places. 
Hither came Paul and his companion^ and 
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were quietly puffing the calumet of calm, 
when they heard an altercation between 
Hogmire and the landlord. 

The lawyer was a good customer. He 
came down pretty often to look after that 
tiresome troublesome niece of his. There 
was one bed-room which specially arrided 
him — a sunny chamber with southern aspect 
— and to his disgust he found it pre-occupied. 
Being a most unreasonable personage, he 
blamed the landlord for not having known 
by instinct that he was coming down : and 
mine host, though the most humble of men, 
and particularly anxious to oblige so good 
a customer, could not quite understand this. 

"Well," said Hogmire, "it is a great 
nuisance, but I suppose I must bear it. I 
shall go and smoke on the bowling-green. 
Bring me a glass of port wine." 

" You'll find some gentlemen out there," 
said the landlord. 
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The curious trio got on well enough to- 
gether, though of course Hogmire had his 
suspicions about Paul. But, desiring to find 
out all he could, he resolved to make him- 
self agreeable ; and, not to do him in- 
justice, he could make himself agreeable 
when he liked. He had travelled a good 
deal, and had in some respects profited by 
his travel. His chief fault was that, having 
attained the position which he occupied by 
remarkable legal capacity, his favourite topic 
of conversation was law. I notice this verv 
often with lawyers and mathematicians. 
Mathematical science is to the physical 
world what legal science is to the social 
world ; both are immensely ingenious and 
important, but neither is particularly amus- 
ing; and I do not care for conversations 
on either the integral calculus or the law of 
contingent remainders. 

However, Hogmire was singularly agree- 
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able this summer morning, and offered each of 
his companions a choice cigar from a superb 
case given him by an admiring client, and 
arranged with Paul that they should dine to- 
gether. Eeles declined. 

" No," he said, " dinner is a meal I don't 
often eat. Breakfast I like, and supper I 
adore ; but between the two I content my- 
self with a bit of bread and cheese, or cold 
bacon and a raw onion, or a handful of 
chestnuts, or a few apples. I like to b^in 
the day with a glorious feed, and to end it 
in like manner. When one is thoroughly 
tired out, to sit by a rare wood fire, and 
wash down some cold beef or a brace of 
birds with plenty of strong home-brewed 
ale, is my idea of enjo3mient." 

" Your idea is not a bad one," said Paul ; 
" but it is not everybody who can realize 
and enjoy it." 

"No," answered Eeles, "that is quite 
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true. It suits me. I have lived alone all 
my life, and I shall always live alone. I 
am very fond of the human race, but I could 
not attach myself to a single individual. I 
daresay I ^lall shock you by BSLjing that I 
think the maddest thing a man can do is to 
get married and have children. I began life 
as an orphan, without brothers and sisters — 
of course my uncles and aunts cut me dead 
— and with just enough money to live upon 
in the way I like." 

" What is the way you like ?" asked Hog- 
mire. 

" What I have been doing these last five 
and thirty years. I live at village inns, and 
walk about England. If people condescend 
to talk to me, I talk to them ; if they don't, 
I don't grieve. I do a little fishing occasion- 
ally, when I'm in an idle humour ; but for 
the most part I wander about, sometimes 
staying a day or two in any place like this. 
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that I happen to like, sometimes walking 
twenty or thirty miles a day for weeks to- 
gether." 

" Not an unpleasant life," said Paul. 

" Not a very useful one," remarked Hog- 
mire. 

" You are both right and both wrong," 
said Eeles. " The life is pleasant when you 
have good weather, good health ; but sup- 
pose you're out of spirits, with a cold in the 
head or a touch of rheumatism, and a nasty 
drizzling rain or a sharp east wind, and you 
begin to wish you had a cosy little corner of 
your own to nestle in." 

" With a cosy little wife to make it snug," 
said Paul. 

"You're right, sir. I dream of that 
sort of thing now that it is years too late, 
and that any girl I could have hoped to 
marry is under the turf, or the mother 
of some other man's children. But you 
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know," he said, addressing Hogmire, "I 
am not going to admit that Fm no use 
in the world. You see, I'm a warning." 

"A warning !" said the lawyer. 

"Yes. When you two young gentle- 
men look at me, and see how I'm wast- 
ing my life, and preparing for myself an 
unhappy rheumatic old age, you'll recol- 
lect your own duty to yourselves and the 
world, and get married as soon as possible." 

" Don't you think I look very much 
married already ?" asked Paul. 

" Well, I can't say I do. There are 
symptoms of bachelorship about you. But 
there is another way in which I hope 
to be of some use to the world — I am 
keeping an account of my wanderings, 
which I shall leave behind me. I have 
seen strange people and known strange 
things. It will make a curious book, if 
it should ever get into print." 
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*' I hope/' said Hogmire, " you have 
taken precautions to preserve it. Such a 
record of a life like yours ought to be 
very interesting." 

" It is safe enough," he rejoined. *' And, 
to tell you the truth, I don't think any- 
bod)^ will be much the worse for read- 
ing it. One thing is very odd: I have 
met lots of people in my wanderings 
once, and once only — ^but if I meet a 
man twice, I am sure to meet him again." 

''Do you know the Otterraoor?" asked 
Paul. 

The question was not answered, for 
there suddenly came in some loungers of 
the neighbourhood to play bowls : and 
Eeles, being an enthusiastic lover of that 
lazy game, went off to join them. Hog* 
mire also sauntered away to look on: 
next to lotos-eating (if it does not ac- 
tually surpass that practice) looking on 
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at a game of bowls during a sultry sum- 
mer afternoon is about the most indolent 
thing imaginable. 

Paul however did not care for bowls : 
so he announced his intention of taking 
a long walk in the direction of a pleasant 
height of the Surrey hills which was visible 
in the distance. 

"How far off do you think it is?" he 
said to Eeles. 

But that worthy was far too occupied 
to reply; and the landlord volunteered a 
guess that it was about eight miles. 

" Well," said Paul, " if I start at once, 
and walk at a pretty good pace, I can 
manage to be back by dinner time." 

He and Hogmire were to dine together 
at six — the uncle intending to go up to 
the Academy at seven, and spend a plea- 
sant evening with his niece. 

" You'll find it hot work this afternoon," 
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said the lawyer, " Better stay here and 
play bowls." 

Clearly enough, Paul's announcement of 
his intended walk was meant to mislead 
Hogmire. Did it have that effect ? I 
think not. The attorney argued within 
himself that the youilg man did not seem 
to be entirely a lunatic, and that there-* 
fore it was highly improbable he would 
walk sixteen or more miles, at the rate 
of at least four miles an hour, on a 
scorching summer afternoon. When our 
hero had started, the astute Hogmire went 
upstairs, took from his bag an opera- 
glass, and planted himself at a window 
which commanded a long stretch of the 
road towards the hill. Somewhat to his 
surprise, Paul Veryan walked along the 
hot white road as if he were walking fof 
a wager. 
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"He is a lunatic, after all," said Hog- 
mire* 

But he watched a little longer, and sud* 
denly perceived that Paul, having reached 
a grassy knoll under a big oak-tree, had 
seated himself, and was lighting a cigar. 
Hogmire's was a capital glass, and he 
could observe that our hero, as he lay 
in the shade, pulled a note-book out of 
his pocket, and commenced writing furi- 
ously. 

"Well," said the lawyer to himself, " he 
is a lunatic, but not of the sort he wanted 
me to think. There's method in his mad- 
ness.. He's in love with somebody, I can 
see ; and as I expect Aurora is in love 
with somebody, and as he is down here 
and visiting somebody in the Academy, 
I'm afraid there is no getting out of the 
obvious inference. What am I to do? 
It's a grave mistake of the law that 
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young women axe allowed their own way 
as soon as they are of age. I should 
like to put Miss Aurora under lock and 
key until that long-legged jackanapes was 
out of the way." 

Did you ever notice what complete con- 
tempt short men have for the tall fel- 
lows whom Providence occasionally puts 
in their way? 

While Eeles and the others were play- 
ing bowls, Hogmire remained at his post 
of observation, alternately puffing his cigar 
and watching Veryan through his opera- 
glass. Paul, poor fellow, had no idea he 
was watched. He smoked a little ; then 
he wrote — I don't know what, but no 
doubt it was nonsense ; then he jumped 
up and walked about, and apostrophized 
the elements, and the sky, and especially 
that eastern part of it wherein Aurora 
was born. Then, finding himself uncom- 
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monly hot, he threw off his coat, and 
next his waistcoat, and took to smoking 
and scribbling and apostrophizing in his 
shirtHsleeves. It is, I suspect, the wisest 
thing to do, when you are poetical or 
amorous in the heat of summer. I can- 
not describe all that Paul did. Hogmire 
watched him all the while — and I hope 
he was edified. By-and-by, the air grow- 
ing cooler, our hero resumed his habili- 
ments, struck out of the road across some 
fields, and was soon out of the ken of 
Hogmire's glass among the hedges. The 
worthy attorney was savage. 

" Confound it. where's the fellow gone, 
I wonder?" 

Hogmire shut up his glass with so fierce 
a crash that he cracked one of the lenses — 
and has never been able to get it re- 
placed to this day — and then walked off 
with a wild idea of being fortunate enough 
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to encounter Paul somewhere or other. 
Being interested in the lovers, I am happy 
to say that the uncle failed to do so. 

But Paul met Aurora by that trout- 
stream at four o'clock. It was a wide 
shallow rivulet, in whose clear waters you 
could see the fish enjo5dng their element 
as no other creatures except birds seem 
to enjoy their conditions of existence. 
Thie walk by its side was sinuous and 
shady; the big trees were bird-haunted; 
the air was full of larks, whose song 
•seemed to surround the lovers. They 
had a very pleasant stroll, but it was 
neither long nor sentimental. For, you 
see, they had had certain colloquies in 
Loudon ; and they were not a boy and a 
girl, but a couple of marriageable people; 
^nd Paul Very an was in earnest ; and 
Aurora Elmore was beset with diflSculties, 
academic and avuncular. 
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"I'll tell you what," quoth Paul, after 
they had talked for some time, "I won't 
waste any more time. I'll go to town by 
the next train, and see about the license, 
and all that stuff : you come up by the first 
train- on Saturday, and I'll meet you at 
Waterloo, and we'll go and commit matri- 
mony in the quietest manner possible." 

"I shall make eternal enemies of at 
least six of my intimate friends whom I 
have promised to have as my bridesmaids 
when the great event occurs." 

"To say nothing of Hograire," said Paul. 
" Well, the next up-train is at half-past five, 
so you will be able to see me off. I won- 
der how long Hogmire will wait dinner 
for me. I wonder whether the landlord 
will think I want to swindle him, and 
open my bag under the impression that it 
is full of rubbish." 
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"0, you must do something about the 
landlord." 

"Ill telegraph to him as soon as I 
reach town. Don't worry yourself about 
trifles. Ill manage everything." 

Miss Elmore walked with Paul to the 
station, and then returned home to dine. 
Her uncle was late in his visit that even- 
ing, and when he arrived was confound- 
edly cross. He had been wandering in 
every direction but the right in order to 
encounter Paul Veryan, and had complete- 
ly failed. He had made himself very hot 
thereby, and had reached the village inn 
late for dinner. He had waited twenty 
minutes longer for Paul, and had then sat 
down to overdone trout, and a steak which 
no amount of broiling could make tender. 
The sherry had been fiery, and the port 
tasted more of the hedges than the butler. 
Altogether, Hogmire, though amiable for 
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an attorney, could hardly be expected to 
command his temper under vexations that 
would provoke an angel. 

However, when he had drunk a few 
glasses of Assmannshauser — which wine, as 
he liked it himself, and it agreed with 
his niece, he was in the habit of sending 
to that young lady — ^he began to grow 
more amiable. I think it has been re- 
marked that, among other originalities of 
the Azure Academy, billiards were permis- 
sible. Aurora and her uncle adjourned to 
the hall, where, being joined by Agnes 
Brabazon and another young lady, they 
played a game at pool. So gaily did Hog- 
mire flirt with Miss Brabazon that, when 
the gong sounded for evening prayers, and 
the party separated, she whispered to 
Aurora: 

** What a nice old ogre he is I I almost 
wish he was my uncle." 
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Aurora, when she reached her solitary 
chamber, had a good deal to think about. 
She had engaged to marry Paul Veryan, 
and that within a few days : and she was 
neither sorry nor afraid, since she loved 
and believed in him. At the same time, 
she h&d to think of Miss Bettesworth, her 
employer and friend ; of little Agnes, whom 
she had protected ; of her uncle, who had 
protected her, and who, she knew, would 
be angry beyond measure. To say a word 
to him on the subject would, she knew, 
be dangerous : though he could not prevent 
her carrying out her design, he would do 
all within his power to annoy her. After 
much meditation Aurora determined that 
she would acquaint Miss Bettesworth with 
(her intention, but not until Friday even- 
ing, so that the old lady might have no 
opportunity of spreading the intelligence. 

When Hogmire returned to his inn, he 
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found the landlord wondering what had 
become of Paul, and telling Eeles a string 
of remarkable stories of gentlemen who 
had stayed at the various inns he had kept, 
and mysteriously disappeared under various 
circumstances — ^for the most part without 
paying their bills. 

"This is another case of the same sort," 
sneered Hogmire. "You give this young 
fellow the best room in your house, to 
the extreme inconvenience of a good cus- 
tomer, and now he has gone off, and left 
you a bag filled with rubbish." 

"Well, sir," said the landlord, "if there's 
nothing else, the bag's worth more than 
what he had in the house." 

"Ah, very likely he saw a detective 
about here, and went off at once." 

Just then was brought in Paul Veryan's 
telegram, announcing that he had been 
obliged to leave suddenly, and that his 
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servant would come down next day to 
pay his bill, and so forth. 

Paul was rehabilitated in the landlord's 
mind. Hogmire was puzzled, and resolved 
to talk to the servant — ^if he came. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE HONEYMOON. 

*' Quarta quinta qualis, 
Tota luna talia/' 

T WONDER whether this old rhyme, 
-*- prophetic of the weather in each suc- 
<cessive moon, is in any degree true of 
the honeymoon. I wonder whether by the 
fourth or fifth day people can pretty well 
guess how the remainder of the poetic 
month wUl pass. 

One hears different opinions as to the 
best way of passing this melilotophagous 
period. It must be rather a risk to 
select some scene of lonely charm, when 
the bridegroom and his bride have no 
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special resources of their own, and prefer 
Offenbach's music to the nightingale's, and 
like gossip better than literature. There 
is a story of some happy man who took 
his wife away to a divine lake, solitary as 
that by which Sir Launcelot was found 
a baby. She was a dear little woman; 
but she couldn't help yawning in the 
long mornings, and sneezing when her 
husband smoked a cigar in the moonlight. 
There wasn't a novel within twenty miles, 
and the country folk talked a dialect of 
which she could not understand a syllable- 
At length one day she took heart of grace, 
and said — 

" Charlie dear, shouldn't you be glad if a 
friend were to drop in ?" 
, " By Jove," he replied, '* I'd be thankful 
for an enemy !" 

: And, being a man of promptitude and 
energy, he caused everything to be at once 
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packed, and in a few hours they were on 
the way to Paris. Let us hope he met 
his enemy. 

It is easy to perceive numerous causes 
of peril in the long duet of the honey- 
moon. If Mrs. Malaprop is right, and 'tis 
safest in matrimony to. begin with a little 
aversion, at any rate there should be con- 
trivances whereby that aversion may be 
prevented from taking an active form. 
And it is quite conceivable that Romeo 
and Juliet would have frightfully bored 
each other, if the course of true love had 
run smooth, and they had been compelled 
to pass the first month of marriage alone on 
a small island of the Lago di Garda. 

Paul, however, thought that he and 
Aurora could run the risk. He knew a 
quiet little inn at a little town on the verge 
of the Ottermoor — a dear little dreary 
picturesque iniquitous town which lived 
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chiefly on its elections in the days before 
Disraeli — and he determined at first to go 
thither. He had little to do in London — 
just the license to get, and his secretaryship 
to resign, and so forth — and he got every- 
thing easily settled by the appointed morn- 
ing. As to Aurora, she amazed Miss Bettes- 
worth with the announcement of her design, 
and packed up her paraphernalia, and kepi 
tryst to the moment. The wary Hogmire had 
got no information from Denis O'Brien, when 
that worthy came down to pay Paul's bill. 
It is diflScult to pump an Irishman, especially 
when he doesn't know anything to tell you. 
Denis gave free way to his inventive faculty, 
and told the lawyer that his master had 
been called away to fight a duel, and was 
now in bed with a bullet in his ribs. Of 
course this charming fiction made Hogmire 
only the more suspicious. 

But he was completely baffled. Paul did 
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not return, that was certain. Aurora played 
the part of infantine innocence to perfection. 
On Friday he had to go back to his business 
in town, little suspecting that by the same 
time next day, his: iriece, a married woman, 
would be speeding' by express to a remote 
region of England. But that very thing 
happened, notwithstanding; and on Sunday 
morning the "happy couple'Vopened their 
eyes in the best bed-chamber of the Blue 
lion at Ivyford, a pleasant bow^ndowed 
room overlooking a rapid reach of the Ott^i 
That wild stream had sung them to sleep : 
now, at the quiet dawn of Sabbath, it 
awoke them with its fresh free melody. 
Paul threw the window wide, and looked 
out delightedly upon the sparkling current, 
which leaped in the sunlight through a one- 
arched bridge on which maiden-hair fern 
grew profusely. > ; 

" We'll breakfast," said Paul; gaily, . "and 
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then 111 write to Lord Latimer, and then 
we'll go to church." 

Lord Latimer was actuaUy the sole per- 
son to whom Paul Veryan communicated 
his whereabouts. The Earl had spoken of 
a: commission to be executed in reference to 
the Recluse of the Ottermoor, and there 
would now be an opportunity of performing 
it, if requisite. When his lordship received 
that letter, he laughed pleasantly. 

" I like that boy," he said to himself, put- 
ting the epistle into a private drawer of his 
cabinet. " He's a regular young Quixote. 
He throws away two thousand a year, 
and goes and gets married on the strength 
of it. I wonder what Mrs. Veryan is like — 
a mere child, I have no doubt. I'll send 
her a wedding-present to-morrow." 

The Earl more than kept his word. He 
selected a charming set of pearls and tur- 
quoises for the lady — and to Paul himself he 
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caused Fortnum's people to forward a huge 
hamper of comestibles, and had a case of 
wine packed for him from his own cellar. 

" I know those country inns," wrote the 
Earl. " I've tried them all over England. 
When the mutton's tough, open a tin of 
potted game. When the sherry's fiery, try 
some of my * old Clo ' — Rothschild has none 
better. If you and Mrs. Veryan eat and 
drink poison, you'll quarrel before the 
honeymoon is over. Temper depends on 
digestion. Love likes luxuries." 

So wrote the Earl: and the homely 
landlady of the Blue Lion — Ivyford was a 
" blue " town — thought her guests must be 
very great people indeed when the big cases 
came down. She, chief gossip of the town, 
talked over the matter with her intimates, 
and they all agreed that Mr. Veryan meant 
to be a candidate for the representation of 
Ivyford in Parliament. 

f2 
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I don't think Paul and Aurora were dis- 
appointed in their honeymoon, or got par- 
ticularly tired of each other. The river 
Otter is at Ivyford a liarrow rapid stream, 
at intervals transforming itself into a tolera- 
ble waterfall. Such foliage as grows upon 
its steep banks, and glorifies every curve of 
its channel, I have not seen otherwhere. It 
is a river very dear to the trout-fisher and 
the artist: and, during Paul's stay at the 
Blue Lion, he made the acquaintance of 
several members of these two Bohemian 
fraternities. Early in the morning they 
used to start on their campaign — the angler 
to spring from boulder to boulder, tempting 
the fish with his fly — the sketcher to settle 
calmly down for the day on a camp-stool, 
under a huge green umbrella — ^while the 
lovers rambled indolently through that . di- 
vine neighbourhood, and by-and-by dis- 
covered some perfect nook wherein to talk 
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the ineffable nonsense which is the raw ma- 
terial of the greater part of poetry. 

Is it any use in the world to attempt to 
report the conversation of these two foolish 
folk? Not much, I fancy. The greatest of 
all poets has been before me in such mat- 
ters : who is to emulate the passionate talk 
of Romeo and Juliet, the easy love-chaff of 
Lorenzo and Jessica ? 

"Are you sure you love me?" Aurora 
would ask, as they lay beneath a leafy 
canopy in the calm summer afternoon. 
"Did you never love anybody else ?" 

^'^ Never !" of course he would say, and I 
think it was true enough, though he re- 
flected remorsefully now and then upon his 
folly with the Dezii. True enough : since 
tiiese minor " elective aflSinities " are merely 
preliminaries to the mighty magnetism which 
comes at last, and draws two human beings 
together, soul and body, till the end of time. 
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As to these *' elective affinities," our Au* 
rora had her share. What nice girl has 
not? The world is full of its attractions 
and repulsions. Aurora, you know, had 
been much admired by boys : she walked 
haughtily through the world, and had a 
fine commanding resolute way with her, 
which is very attractive to the yoimg gentle- 
man just entering on existence. He is full 
of enterprise ; experience has not tested his 
capacity ; he likes to drive tandem, to ride 
the biggest horse he can find, to show him- 
self fierce and brave. Naturally, therefore, 
he delights in the thought of taming a "fine 
creature " whom everybody admires. Hap- 
pily for him, the fine creature invariably de- 
clines: otherwise would his fate be miserable 
beyond expression. 

But Aurora, who might have worn in 
her bosom a sprig of that odorous species 
of artemisia which is known as boys'-love. 
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and whicli, according to the Greeks, pro- 
duced amorous precocity, had quickly re- 
cognised her master, and had foimd in 
that recognition complete delight. She had 
never met her equal among women, nor 
often among men : now she had found one 
whom she knew to be stronger than her- 
self, yet who in every part of his charac- 
ter had need of her. We have all, as the 
French adage puts it, the defects of our 
virtues. A man of great intellectual rapid- 
ity is apt to move too fast, and make others 
think him shallow : a man of intense ca- 
pacity for sensuous enjoyment is apt to 
spoil himself by the indulgence of hours 
too idle, of delights too gross. One great 
function of the ideal woman is to diminish 
these evil results. Intense lights cast dark 
shadows, which should melt into the moon- 
light of love. 

Paul Veryan's luck was odd and vadl- 
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lating, as I told you in my first chapter. 
Now that result of the combination of charac- 
ter and circumstance which is called luck 
is a very real and serious thing. Aurora 
was lucky. Consequently Paul's luck changed 
on the very day they two became one. 

Paul (again vide Chapter L), had an intel- 
lect well suited for work purely sponta- 
neous. Pegasus does not go well in 
harness. But it was a question of double 
harness now : and Aurora was a, mistress 
of method, a paragon of industry, a marvel 
of' su^estion, ready to serve her husband as 
secretary, able to gently and quietly edit him. 

Paul was of temperament sanguine yet 
insouciant. Aurora had a curb for the one 
and a.qxur for rthe other. She would not 
let him. be sanguine without reason, and 
he found in her love a. cure for his indif'- 
ference — a good reason for fighting the battle 
of life more manfully than ever before.. 
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As to Paul's temper — ^well, love set that 
right. He has been accurately described 
as a man whom you must either love or 
hate. Aurora hved him ; and, if he ever 
did show her the keen edge of that bitter 
temper of his, I suspect she scolded him 
sharply. I hope she did. 

There they sit, you see, on a great rock 
under a great tree, with the brown Otter 
chafing among its boulders at thek feet. 
Paul has " shied " a stick into the water, 
and Growl and Wag have plunged in after 
it. Their wild bark has frightened a king- 
fisher, who suddenly flashes across the stream 
as if a fragment of rainbow had been fledged 
for flight. 

" It is very jolly here," quoth Paul. " Life's 
a halcyon dream." 

'* Well,!' said Aurora, " to me the life be- 
fore this seems far more like a dream. I 
can hardly believe it existed at all. Was 
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there really a time when I did not know 
you^ Paul ? Was there really a time when 
I had not even seen you, and now I am a 
part of you ?" 

"You were waiting for me, child," said 
Paul. 

" Yes, but you did not know it, and I did 
not know it — and suppose either of us had 
made a mistake, and married somebody else. 
We should never have known what happi- 
ness is : at least I shouldn't, Paul." 

" Providence didn't design to treat us so 
badly, little girl," said Paul. " You'd have 
turned Manichaean, if it had. You were 
taught all about the Manichasans at school, 
weren't you? Mr. Swinburne is one of them." 

" I don't know anything about them, and 
I don't want to know. But I am quite 
satisfied with things as they are, and I pity 
people who have never learnt what happi- 
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ness means. I wonder how I could ever 
have lived without it." 

"There are some plants that never 
flower," said Paul. "You were a long 
time bursting into blossom, but now that 
youVe done it I think you're a very fair 
specimen, both for beauty and fragrance. 
By Jove, who's that fellow ? I've seen him 
before somewhere." 

Paul's erotic poetry was abruptly stopped 
by the dogs barking fiercely at a stranger 
who was crossing the stream at some 
stepping-stones. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SPY. 

" Die dolis instructus et arte Pelasga.^' 

TTTHEN a man is perfectly happy, it is 
^ ' not pleasant to be recalled to the 
sordid level at which humanity exists. Sir 
Robert Clifton assures me that there is some- 
thing more exhilarating than Champagne 
in the aether drunk by an aeronaut high up 
in a balloon ; and I am quite prepared to 
believe the member for Nottingham's testi- 
mony on this point, though I cannot accept 
his conclusion from his balloon experiences 
that the world is perfectly flat. Perhaps, 
if I went up five miles or so myself I 
should agree with him; for the abstract 
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arguments of the astronomers are beyond 
ordinary intellects; and there is a tend- 
ency among common-place people to infer 
that what looks flat is flat. Now, if one 
were high in a balloon, drinking the divine 
aether of the aerial altitude, and surveying 
with Oljnnpian serenity the wide-strewed 
cities far below, looking like towns upon a 
map, and wondering what love and mad- 
ness, hatred and murder, might be at work 
in their precincts, it would be a vile trick 
of fortune, a ridiculous bathos, if the 
gaseous machine were sheer to descend, 
depositing the ambitious voyagers in some 
fetid pool. Tis what happens to us all in 
our time. It happened to Paul now. 

The melilunatics strolled back to the 
Blue lion soon after. That stranger who 
had crossed the stepping-stones, and who 
had awakened the ire of Growl and Wag 
—sage dogs, with intuitive knowledge of 
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character — had met Paul's eye somewhere 
before. He could not remember where, but 
the fellow had made an unpleasant impres- 
sion upon him. There's a kind of un- 
conscious photographic memory; you may 
meet, years after, the dentist who has 
wrenched out a tooth, or the lawyer who 
has persecuted you for money, and his 
face shall chill your nerves, though you can- 
not recollect anything about him. This man 
perplexed Paul Veryan ; knocked the poetry 
out of him; sent him home to the Blue 
Lion in moody silence, longing for bitter 
ale. He was an eminently respectable- 
looking stranger, with almost too black a 
coat and too shiny a hat for a lazy lounger in 
the valley of the Otter. Paul, though he 
knew it was most unreasonable, could not 
help speculating as to where he had seen 
him, and what brought him there. 4^urora, 
being the wisest little woman in the world, 
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deemed it inadvisable to take any notice 
of her husband's moodiness, and trusted that 
the coming tankard of Bass would cure him. 

Home to the quiet little inn they came, 
and ascended to their rooms, and Paul 
rang for his refresher. Then his eye was 
caught by an envelop on the table, and he 
opened it, and behold it was his bill. A 
very few pounds for a very few days : I 
don't know how many, and I am quite 
sure Paul didn't : but he was a little puz- 
zled to know why the honest homely land- 
lady had thought it necessary to remind 
him of his indebtedness. 

"Got a bill to make up, I suppose," 
thought Paul : " old Becker always had, in 
the days when I paid him at such irregular 
intervals. Well, I'll go down to the bar, 
and help the old lady in her trouble." 

In the bar was the respectable stranger, 
smoking a cigar of a doubtful appearance. 
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He tried to get into conversation with Paul, 
who was not at all civil to him, being ab- 
surdly savage because he could not remem- 
ber where he had seen him before. 

'' Beautiful neighbourhood this, sir," said 
the Respectable. 

" Very," quoth Paul. 

" Pleasanterthan London a good deal, sir/' 

" Never was there," said Paul, " so can't 
say." 

"Dear me: never in London! I sup- 
pose you live in these parts," persisted the 
Respectable. 

" Very much so," said Paul, and emerged 
into the open air, nearly tumbling over Joe, 
the factotum of the Blue Lion. Paul being 
over six feet, while Joe was very little 
above four, it was not remarkable that my 
hero could not always see the ostler. 

Who was an excellent fellow, red-headed, 
bull-necked, almost as broad as he was 
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high, and the best wrestlei' iii the two great 
wredtling counties. Short and wide, you 
could move Joe £i*om his base about as 
easily as one of the Thames Embadbnent 
piers. But there was never a better-tem- 
pered fellow, and he used his huge strength 
most mildly. Paul liked him, for his talk 
was racy, and he could tell Homeric stories 
of the abcient contests of the championd of 
the shires. 

** Fine day, Joe," said Paul, as he passed 
on towards the bridge. 

^^Main fine, your honour. Queer card 
that, inside. Heard him talking about your 
honour to the missud."* 

" About me /" 

" Yes," replied Joe, " and he'd asked me 
lots of questions about you before." 

*' Well, but what did he say about me ?" 
asked Yeryan impatiently. 
^^ I couldn't be quite sure what it was he 
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said, but I think he told the missus he knew 
something about you, and she'd better look 
after her money, and 'twas very doubtful 
whether you was married to your good lady." 

Imagine Paul Veryan's rage. His first 
impulse was to go at once and lay hands 
on this astounding libeller. But it occurred 
to him that a row in his honeymoon would 
be hardly agreeable to Aurora, and that it 
would be just as well to wait and see 
whether time revealed the man's purpose. 

" I've no enemies," soliloquized Paul. 
Yet at the same time he thought of 
that mysterious midnight dagger-thrust, and 
changed the form of his thought into won- 
der why he should have any enemies. 

I have often felt similar wonder. But 
every man who has a definite character has 
also enemies. 

" Well, Joe," he said, " if you hear any 
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more of the fellow's talk, come and tell me. 
I won't punch his head— yet." 

" Who was this fellow ?" thought Paul, as 
he leaned over the lichen-stained parapet of 
the immemorial bridge, and watched the 
dark trout leap at the cinnamon-fly in a 
pellucid pool below. Dear old bridge ! I 
can remember the flavour of some straw- 
berries I ate there thirty good years ago, 
when the mail-coach stopped to change 
horses at the Blue Lion, and my father 
bought a basket for his boy. There are no 
four-horse mails now, and the strawberries 
(even though Westbrook grows them) have 
not half the flavour, and Laertes is dead, and 
Odysseus is a trifle weary. 

" Who was this fellow ?" thought Paul. 

Of course the astute reader has already 
guessed, and guessed aright. It was that 
dapper furtive personage who called himself 

g2 
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^* Smith," and whose movements had singu- 
larly puzzled Denis O'Brien. Paul, we 
know, had caught sight of him one night 
after the Opera, when there was a supper at 
the Dezii's. And now we arrive at two 
questions. Who was " Smith," that he 
should haunt and libel Paul ? How in tibie 
world did he discover where Paul was to be 
found ? 

There are men who, like the mole, work 
underground. They like to astonish their 
friends and their enemies by bringing mat- 
ters to an issue in a sudden unexpected way. 
Of such men the attorney Hogmire was a 
typical example. His subterranean style of 
procedure had been singularly successful, 
both in and out of his profession. And he 
had drilled a corps of clerks to do this sort 
of work for him— of which corps " Smith " 
was the ablest member. 

Hogmire was a revengeful man. For two 
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reasons^ perhaps three, the pursuer of re- 
venge is to be pitied. First, revenge is" 
invariably disproportionate to the offence 
which arouses it: revengeful men are moved 
to utter wrath by trifles, and would have no 
vengeance commensurate to a great indig- 
nity. Next, time itself in all cases brings 
the appropriate revenge, as Shakespeare 
knew : every action carries within itself the 
germ of its own reward or punishment, and 
the man who does a base deed will most as- 
suredly be basely treated. Last of all, re- 
venge is followed by remprse : he who 
iichieves the one will not escape the other. 

Hogmire was revengeful; and being in- 
tensely annoyed that his niece should fall in 
love and marry without his permission, he 
naturally desired to punish her for the atro- 
city. This desire was not unknown to his 
jidus Achates^ his arm damnSe^ "Smith." 
That worthy worked his subtle wits to dis- 
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cover in what way he could carry into effect 
his master's wishes ; but, as Paul and Au- 
rora had disappeared without leaving any 
trace behind them, there seemed slight 
chance of his success. However, chance 
often favours the wicked ; and in the pre- 
sent instance the furtive " Smith " happened 
to be going along Piccadilly upon some 
other business — to serve a writ, likely 
enough. There are gentlemen to whom 
such documents are not unknown in the 
Jermyn Street district. "Smith" always 
saw everything, at least of a sort ; he might 
miss a beautiful woman or a fine sunset, but 
he noted dresses and equipages, policemen 
and scamps, all that was sordid, all that was 
suspicious. He saw a big case being lifted 
upon a cart at Fortnum's corner ; and his 
keen cunning eyes caught the address of 
" Veryan^ Ivyford.^^ 
This accident accounted for his crossing 
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Paul's path. He came down to the deli- 
doiis little town on the Otter, with instruc- 
tions to do anything malicious which might 
occur to him, and await further orders. 

We have seen how he fulfilled his in- 
structions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN A WILD LAND. 
^' ^Tb twenty thousand miles from anywhere.*' 

I3EAL happiness dwells in a fortress of 
^^ its own. Its home is a maiden land. 
No vile foot ever treads its virgin turf, 
watered by the sky from the day of the 
first rainbow. As Paul and Aurora sat at 
breakfast next morning, with windows open 
to the river Otter, they were wholly un- 
affected by the presence of the human 
reptile below. Paul had forgotten him, in 
the light of those darling eyes; forgotten 
the existence of the mischief-maker, who 
had hitherto caused him only a little per- 
plexity and indignation and laughter. As 
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to Aurora, she knew nothing of his exis- 
tence : and, if she had, what matter ? Her 
world had a limit, and that limit was Paul 
Veryan. Unless a thing or a being caused 
pleasure or annoyance to her husband, in 
nowise could Aurora be thereby affected. 

Meanwhile the human reptile, the fur- 
tive "Smith," was thinking much of the 
lady and gentleman above stairs. A letter 
had arrived for Paul Veryan, Esquire; it 
was a big letter, with many stamps, and a 
seal of imposing appearance ; and the land- 
lady remarked that it was the first letter 
the gentleman had received since he came 
to the Blue Lion. "Smith," as he ex- 
amined those stately quarterings on the 
«eal, and read the knightly motto, '^ Suis 
prest,^^ wished his particular Squeers had 
taught him heraldry. He was excellent at 
the rule of three and the vulgarest of frac- 
tions, but he did not know a wyvem from 
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a falcon. His education, as Cuvier re- 
marked of a greater personage in the same 
line of business, had been neglected. 

*' Smith" examined the exterior of this 
bulky letter, and made mental memoranda 
of its seal and post-mark {Oceanhorough) 
and external aspect, and then handed it to 
the pretty waitress, who carried it upstairs. 
"Smith" would gladly have gone up to 
listen at the door, but couldn't do it without 
detection. 

" By Jove, my child," said Paul, when he 
saw the package, "a letter from Lord 
Latimer. I told you there was some- 
thing he wanted me to do for him. I hope 
he wants me to do it at once." 

"I thought you were happy here with 
me," said Aurora, reproachfully. 

" So I am, perfectly, you darling. But 
you know how kind the Earl has been to 
us : and I'm sure you'll say I ought to be 
glad to do anything for him." 
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But a loving little bride, in the heart of 
the honeymoon, is not likely to admit that 
her husband ought to do anything for any- 
body in the world except herself: so I 
fancy Aurora was a very little bit sulky 
that morning. Thus ran the Earl's letter : — 

"Caprice: Sunday. 

" My deak Veryan, 

" You are passing happy days, 
and will not thank me for mteirupting their 
happiness. It was rash of you to tell me of 
that mysterious old man on the Ottermoor, 
and incite me, who hate duties, to do a duty. 
Punishment falls on you : I ask you, in the 
midst of your honeymoon, to go and see 
this old man, and to deliver to him the 
packet which I enclose. What may follow 
thereon, I cannot guess. 

" I know you will do this, though it 
comes on you at a time so inopportune. So 
I won't say. Don't if you don't like. 
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" Give my love to your wife : I know she 
is charming : I hope some day you will let 
me tell her so. I daresay Lucy would send 
you a kind message, but she is always with 
that fellow Thorold, and has no time to 
talk to me. Thorold is a capital fellow, as 
men go in these days. But what am I to 
do without Lucy ? A feminine secretary is 
a necessity for me. I suppose I must marry 
again. There are plenty of pretty children 
whose sordid mothers would force them into 
my arms, if I extended them. 

*' But I am not a cynic, as you know, Mr. 
Paul Veryan. And I am very much in love 
with your wife, though I have never seen 
her. Still, I don't expect her to forgive me 
for interfering with her arrangements : wo- 
men don't. "Latimer." 

Thus ran the letter. Paul explained to 
Aurora its purport. 
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"Is it far from here, darling? Can't I 
go with you?" she asked. 

" It is only ten or twelve miles from here,^ 
but over very dijficult ground," said Paul 
" And you see, as this mysterious old friend 
oi mine may have some reply to make to 
Lord Latimer, I may be detained a night. 
Ond never can tell." 

" I wish you would take some one with 
you," said Aurora. 

" A capital idea^ my child : you're a sug- 
gestive little person. I'll take Joe, the 
ostler here, if Mrs Chubb can spare him, 
and I daresay he'll be able to show me a 
shorter way than I could find myself." 

So it was arranged that they should start 
the next morning, Paul Veryan and Joe. 
" Smith," meanwhile, had noticed that there 
was some movement astir, and had done all 
he could in the way of listening and of quiet 
inquiry, and had formed a theory of his 
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own, which was about as fax from the truth 
as most theories are. However, "Smith" 
got an important ally in the cx)urse of that 
evening — an ally who arrived unexpectedly, 
and quite late at night, and who shut him- 
self up in a private room, with some mutton 
chops and a bottle of port. What in the 
world brought Hogmire suddenly to Ivy- 
ford? Something he had heard, doubtless. 
An astute individual was Hogmire, with an 
ear like that of Dionysius : and somehow or 
other he always contrived to concentrate 
the gossip and scandal of the world into a 
form useful to himself I do not object to 
the Hogmire style of man : if there are 
frail flies there must also be crafty spiders. 

Sitting over his port wine, he received 
from the trusty " Smith" an account of all 
that he had done. He did not excite his 
myrmidon with any particular eulogy. 
There was some cleverness, doubtless, in 
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"Smith's" suggestions that Very an would 
never pay his bill, and that the lady known 
as Mrs. Veryan was no better than she 
should be ; but as Paul had paid his bill 
with laudable promptitude, Hogmire saw 
that any reflexion on the character of the 
lady would be entirely thrown away. So 
he came to the reluctant conclusion that 
as yet he had not caused Paul any particu- 
lar annoyance. 

" Better luck to-morrow," he thought to 
himself, as he turned in to sleep off his port 
wine. 

Early next morning — ^soon after sunrise 
indeed — Joe the ostler threw some pebbles 
at Paul's chamber- window. And our hero 
dressed, and gave his wife a farewell kiss 
amid her drowsiness, and started to seek the 
Recluse. 

Three hours later Aurora descended — to 
breakfast alone for the first time since her 
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marriage. It made the child somewhat 
melancholy. Perchance she had some m- 
stinctive intuitive depression caused by the 
unknown presence of Hogmire in the house. 
Any way, she didn't enjoy her breakfast ; 
though the morning was deUdous ; though 
the Otter sang cheerily outside her open 
window ; though Growl and Wag did their 
best, like chivalrous dogs, to console her 
for their master's absence. 

Hogmire kept dose in his room, watch- 
ing at the window himself, with " Smith" 
to assist him outside. Paul's disappearance 
before they were awake rather puzzled 
them. They had no idea he was gone, and 
Hogmire did not venture to show himself. 
Mrs. Veryan, having breakfasted, came down 
stairs with her dogs, and strolled lazily 
along the bank of the Otter ; Hogmire and 
" Smith" meanwhile imagining that her hus- 
band had stayed behind to smoke a cigar. 
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or to write letters, or something of the 
kind. So they watched an empty room for 
an hour or so, and were only enlightened 
by accident at last. 

There drove to the door a bagman — a 
person travelling to sell grocery or drapery. 
You know the sort of man ; a mixture of 
geniality and business^ hot brandy-and-water 
and bills at three months. '^ Where's Joe ?" 
was his first inquiry ; people of this class 
find it necessary to look after their horses, 
and are always on confidential terms with 
ostlers. Mr. Chubb had to inform him 
that Joe was gone away for a day with a 
gentleman! who was stajdng in the house. 
'^ Smith,." keenesb of listeners^ heard this, 
and at ODce reported it to his employer, 
who lay perdu upstairs. I fear the worthy 
Hogmire indulged in execra/tion. 

"Find o«t what be is gone for^ if you 

VOL. II. H 
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can," he said to his clerk ; " at any rate find 
out which way they are gone." 

" Smith" was not very successful. Mrs. 
Chubb, having been paid her bill with 
promptitude, was not prejudiced in favour 
of the person who had insinuated the pro- 
bability of her not being paid at all. More- 
ever, she had not the remotest idea of what 
was Paul's errand, or whither he had gone. 
She replied with a certain amount of scorn 
and indignation to the crafty question of the 
cunning clerk. 

" I daresay the gentleman is fishing some- 
where up the Otter," she said, with a toss 
of her handsome head. Mrs. Chubb was 
fat, fair, and forty, a buxom well-to-do 
widow, whom the majority of the Ivyford 
bachelors hugely admired. " Joe is a capi- 
tal hand at fishing. However, if you're so 
much interested in the gentleman's doings, 
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why don't you ask the lady? She's just 
gone up the river with her dogs." 

" Smith " was foiled, and was obliged to 
report himself to his master as foiled ; and 
Hogmire, a man who detested defeat, was 
proportionately angry. But his campaign 
had only commenced. An hour later he 
and his clerk started from the Blue Lion, 
with an intimation to the landlady that they 
might not return till the following day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXIT. 

" Whai dying I go forth to the unknown. Powers, 
Be it in the cahnest time of Night^s still star- watched 
hours." 

T)AUL VERYAN and Joe the ostler 
-^ strode gaily off towards the Otter- 
moor. It was a divine morning and a divine 
country. Paul liked his comrade, and I 
think Joe liked his. It was that sort of 
weather which Wordsworth indicates : 

*' All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth.'' 

Joe knew the region which they traversed 
as he knew the palm of his hand. There 
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was a hare's form; there was an otter's 
run ; this was a famous trout-pool ; to that 
marsh came the earliest woodcock ; on those 
moorland heights plovers' eggs were a safe 
find. Thus our friend the ostler, who also 
had many strange weird stories to narrate 
of that wild neighbourhood. Paul, having 
the poet's love for that wild legend which 
lies at the root of all poetry, listened with 
great satisfaction to the ostler's inexhaust- 
ible traditions. So the three leagues or so 
of moorland were traversed, as it seemed, 
with great rapidity : and indeed it was still 
morning when Paul entered the old-fash- 
ioned garden, and knocked at the cottage 
door. It was opened by a " little maid," to 
use the phrase of the county. 

" I thought it was the doctor," she said, 
when she saw Paul. 

And then he learnt that his friend was 
ill — unable to leave his room. Even while 
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he spoke, the doctor from Ottermouth ar- 
rived — a grey-headed brisk abrupt man, 
rather of the Abemethy type. 

" A friend of yours ?" he said. " Ah, you 
are come in good time. The old gentle- 
man is dying — of mere age, you know. 
His brain is as clear as ever — he wants a 
friend." 

"Then I may go up and see him." 

"Let me see him first," said the doctor, 
and went upstairs at once. " He is glad 
you are here," he said on his return. " Don't 
leave him again, if you can help it. It will 
not be for many hours. He wants no 
medicine. Give him wine." 

Paul found the Recluse lying, like the 
marble statue of an aged knight, in his 
chamber above. The window was wide 
open, and the river Otter sang gaily over 
its rocks. 

" You have just come in time," said the 
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old man, faintly, while his eyes shone with 
a strange light. "I am going, at last. I 
am rather curious to solve the great prob- 
lem." 

" I have brought you a letter from Lord 
Latimer," said Paul. 

The old man took it. 

" Dear old Nugent ! So he has found me 
out at last. I don't want to open it : I 
know well what it contains. Tell me, have 
you taken the advice I gave you ?" 

" yes," said Veryan. " I am no longer 
a secretary, and I am a married man. In- 
deed, my wife is at Ivyford : we have 
been spending our honeymoon at the Blue 
Lion." 

"I know it. Bring her here," he said, 
eagerly. " I want to see her. Can you 
send for her ?" 

"Easily," said Veryan, to whom had 
already occurred the idea that Aurora's 
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presence might conduce to the comfort of 
the dying Eecluae. There was nobody in 
the house save the deaf old housekeeper 
and the little maid ; and everybody knows 
that there is no nurse in the world like a 
lady. Refinement and intelligence, always 
useful, are specially of use in the chamber 
of the sick. 

So Paul went down and called in Joe, 
who had been waiting outside with the 
utmost patience, watching the birds and the 
fish and the flies that hovered above the 
surface of the water, and gave him some re- 
freshment while he wrote a couple of let- 
ters. One was to Aurora, telling her that 
she was to start immediately imder Joe's 
care, in any vehicle that could be obtained. 
The other was for Lord Latimer, to be 
posted at Ivyford. 

'^ Now, Joe," he said, when he had finished 
writing, "are you ready to go back at 
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once ? Have you had enough to eat and 
drink r 

"Quite enough. Quite ready, master. 
This be main fine cider." 

Paul gave the ostler instructions as to 
what was to be done. He started rapidly 
homeward. 

" You'll find it all right," he said, as he 
went off. '' 111 bring the lady safe enough. 
Well be here good time in the afternoon." 

Paul, having refreshed himself with a 
tankard of the unique cider — cider better 
far than that which Dean Swift named as an 
inducement to Pope to visit him, went up 
to sit by the bedside of the Recluse. Natu- 
rally he asked the stereotyped question — 
whether he felt any better. 

"Better?" said the old man. '^Not in 
your sense of the word. I am going to 
pass into the other world, and I feel rather 
pleased at the adventure. Why not ? Fear 
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does not become a Christian gentleman. 
An hour or two, and I may be treading the 
soil of a virgin planet. What am I to pass 
through first ? Is there some Horror right 
in my way, to drive me back into the howl- 
ing wilderness ? I don't fear it, and I don't 
see why. Sunrise and sunset are equally 
beautiful. Birth is not terrible, and why 
should death be ? The goddesses shouted 
at the birth of Apollo : why should not 
the gods rejoice at the death of a man who 
has done his work in one world, and passes 
on to another ?" 

^^ He is a perfect Pagan," thought Paul 
to himself. And then he asked the old 
man whether he would not like a clergyman 
to be sent for. 

" Certainly not," he replied, emphatically. 
" I will see no one but yourself and your 
wife, and Latimer if he comes in time. You 
have written to him, I am sure ?" 
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" I have." 

" Then I must live till he comes. Read 
me something. Read me my old friend 
Wordsworth's ode — you know the one I 
mean. The book is on that shelf." 

Paul found the edition of 1807, published 
by Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, printed 
(on coarse paper) by Wood and Innes, of 
Poppin's Court, Fleet Street, with the great 
poet's autograph on the fly-leaf He read 
the immortal ode. The old man drank in 
every word thereof with dehght unutterable. 
At its end he said, 

" Thank you, Mr. Veryan. I can sleep 
now. Go downstairs and amuse yourself, 
and see about some dinner for your wife." 

Paul obeyed orders, attended to the com- 
missariat department, and then, looking over 
the old garden wall upon the river Otter, 
moralized on the curious catenation of cir- 
cumstances which had brought him to be 
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the watcher of this old man's death-bed. 
The hours passed swiftly, while Paul Veryan 
smoked and mused : by-and-by, amid his 
musings, he was aroused by a sound he 
knew well — the sharp bark of his dog Wag- 
tail. He looked up — and lo, a cavalcade ! 
Aurora enthroned in a pony-cart with her 
luggage — Joe leading the pony — the two 
dogs in a high state of delight at seeing 
their master again. Aurora, whom nothing 
ever took by surprise, and who would have 
looked quite as well (and not a bit better) 
on a throne as in a pony-cart, was very wel- 
come to Paul at that moment. 

Very welcome she seemed also to the old 
Recluse, whom they found awake again, 
while the huge mastiff Argo watched him 
wistfully — wondering, doubtless, why his 
master, not long ago so fond of living on the 
wild moorland, now preferred to lie in a 
close room all day. 
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" So you are come to see the old man," 
he said. " I am very glad, child. Kiss me: 
no woman has kissed me for twice the 
length of your life — none since she for 
whom I killed my best friend. It seems as 
if it were yesterday. What a noble fellow 
he looked in that gray misty morning on 
that Surrey heath \ He died without a 
pang. I suppose I was right. I loved him 
— and I loved her — and they betrayed me. 
I shall know all in a few hours. Take your 
wife downstairs," he resumed, after a pause. 
" Give her some dinner, and the wine you 
used to like. Argo will take care of me 
till you return." 

So Aurora and Paul dined, talking in 
whispers: and^ when they had finished, 
went back to his bedside. The old man 
was asleep now : one hand hung over the 
coverlet, whiter than the well-bleached 
napery, and the great mastiff had his black 
nose close to it. 
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It was nearly midnight when he awoke. 
The full moon was high in heaven; the 
great procession of the stars passed on in 
silence, unbroken save by the musical ripple 
and rush of the river. 

" I cannot wait for Nugent," he said. 
" Tell him I could not wait. I have seen 
them in a dream : I want to see them in 
reality. Give me a last kiss, child. Good- 
bye, Argo." 

With feeble hand he patted the mastiff's 
head. As Aurora's lips touched his wax- 
white brow, he uttered a great sigh, and 
the soul was gone. A clock on the chimney- 
piece struck the hour of midnight. 

Argo gave vent to a mighty howl, which 
seemed to call unearthly echoes from the 
granite walls that confine the river Ottfer. 
And Aurora closed the old man's eyes. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VII. 

ST. OSYTH-BY-THE-SEA. 

'^ If on the crest of a mountain far 
You caught a star, 
Or clipped a pearl from the sapphire sea — 
Would you give it me ?" 

A LONG stretch of perfect sand, with 
-^•^ cliffs of faint red at each end of its 
curve, and a charming little village clus- 
tered round an open common through which 
a rivulet ran to the sea. Such is St. Osyth- 
by-the-Sea, which the aborigines generally 
call " Tosseth." There was a saint called 
Osyth, I believe, and doubtless there was 
excellent reason why the beautiful four- 
teenth century church of the village should 
be dedicated to her : but the country folk 
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found life too short to give their home its 
picturesque old name, and so reduced it to 
a convenient dissyllable. 

Hogmire and his companion entered this 
beautiful village just as a miraculous sunset 
crimsoned all the west. In perfect peace 
lay the white cottages under the red cliffs ; 
the stately church spire was touched by 
the slanting sunlight; on the sands young 
couples were flirting, while children romped 
and screamed, and the low murmur of a 
slowly-rising tide served as an accompani- 
ment to the music of love and of laughter. 
The scene was a pleasant one, but Hogmire's 
mind was concentrated on the biasiness be- 
fore him. 

" We shall have to stay here to-night," 
he said, rather sulkily, to his companion. 
" I had no idea the walk would have taken 
so long." 

With this remark, he made his way to- 
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wards what seemed the chief street of the 
village, and looked round to find an inn. 
While he is thus occupied, I may explain 
what brought him to this quiet little spot 
upon the coast. 

He was dining one day in company with 
that dashing young aristocrat, the Honour- 
able George Rockfield. Hogmire liked an 
aristocrat ; and, though the keenest of men 
of business, did not hesitate to lend a few 
hundreds (not often returned) to young 
fellows of that class who condescended to 
associate with him. The Honourable George 
was his debtor, and the attorney knew well 
how slight the chance of that relation's 
ceasing : but he had asked that yoimg gen- 
tleman to dine with him at Greenwich, and 
given him the best ChS,teau Yquem to be 
had at the Ship, and they were now in 
that beatific state which is produced by a 
choice cigar after a first-class dinner and wine. 

VOL. II. I 
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" That fellow Beatson, who gave us such 
good Opera last season, is on the Continent, 
I find," said Rockfield. 

" Yes," replied Hogmire. " He's waiting 
for somebody to find money for a new start. 
You are not inclined that way, are you ?" 

"Not exactly. If I had any money, I 
wouldn't put it in a theatre or a newspaper. 
But the governor carefully keeps me out of 
temptation. Is Beatson in difficulties ?" 

" People of his class never are in diffi- 
culties. Speculating with other men's money 
is the nicest thing in the world: and it's 
better in dramatic matters than in most 
things, because loss is quite certain from the 
first, and a few thousands more or less are 
of slight importance." 

"But Beatson must have lost a lot of 
money by the Dezii's sudden disappearance." 

" Somebody did, no doubt," said Hogmire. 
" I should be sorry to assert it was Beatson.? 
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" Well, I wish I knew where the fellow 
was," said the Honourable George. - 

Hogmire was silent, and puffed his cigar. 
He saw that Rockfield had a special reason 
for wanting to find the manager, but he 
was too astute to alarm his suspicious nature 
by asking any questions. By-and-by his 
companion resumed — 

" If Beatson could find the Dezii, do you 
think he'd take legal proceedings against 
her ?" 

*' No doubt he would. She is known to 
have made a lot of money, and he would 
get heavy damages. He must be a dull fel- 
low, or he would have found her long ago." 

'^ I wonder what he'd give to find her 
out ?" said Rockfield, musingly." 

*' Ha, ha, my young friend, " thought 
Hogmire, " ihais your little game is it ? 
Well, you are a scoundrel, to want to make 
money by betraying the poor girl." 

i2 
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For, to do Hogmire justicje, though he 
worshipped his young aristocrats, he had a 
keen eye for their faults; and he felt a 
strong contempt for a gentleman who would 
do what of course an attorney might do in 
the way of business. And I don't think 
that he would himself have done anything 
quite so shabby as what had evidently en- 
tered Rockfield's mind. 

" You know where she is, do you P'' he 
said presently. 

"I think I do." 

. A sudden combination flashed across Hog- 
mire's mind. His rare genius for intrigue 
was never at rest. 

" Well, as Beatson is not in town, and I 
dare say you'd like some money, I'll give 
you fifty pounds for her address." 

" Beatson would give me a monkey," re- 
plied the other. 

^^ I'm not very sure about that. Besides^ 
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you know, this is pure speculation on my 
part. I am just as likely to lose the fifty as 
to make more by it." 

" I don't know," said Rockfield. "You're 
much too cool a hand to throw away fifty 
pounds for nothing. Come, say you'll make 
it a hundred." 

Hogmire, who liked to be flattered about 
his cleverness, at length assented, and asked 
for particulars. ^ 

" It's all simple enough," said the Honour- 
able George. " I was down at a Uttle place 
called St. Osyth-by-the-Sea : there's a can- 
tankerous old cat of an aunt of mine down 
there, and she's promised to leave me some 
money. There are cliffs there, you know, 
and I was lying on the grass at the top of 
one, smoking a cigar, when, by Jove, sir, 
from down below there came an Italian air 
— I forget its name — sung in a style that 
made me start. ''Gad,' I thought, 4f that's 
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a mermaid, I'd like to engage her for the 
Opera.' I got as near to the edge of the 
cliff as I dared, and poked my head over — 
— and just then a coastguardsman came by, 
and thought it looked so dangerous that he 
pulled me back by the legs, and my hat 
went right over the cliff. * Beg pardon, 
sir,' he said, ' but better your hat than your 
head, you know.' Well, after swearing a 
little, I found out from him a way down the 
cliffs, and scrambled to the sands, and picked 
up my hat rather damaged. It was a very 
quiet comer of the beach, with some odd 
nooks in the cliffs, and I expect my lady 
had been bathing by herself, and was sing- 
ing as she dressed. Any way, I beheld a 
nice-looking little party some distance off, 
with her back hair blowing about in the 
wind, and a white Maltese dog barking on 
the sands. It was a jolly figure, and I re- 
solved to see if the face was to match ; so I 
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walked pretty fast, and overtook her, and 
by Jove, sir, it was the Dezii I There's no 
mistaking that lively little rogue. She sang 
just like a bird, if you remember, Hogmire.'' 
" I remember. What happened next ?" 
" Why, it struck me my discovery might 
be of some value, so I took care not to 
alarm her. I went on to the village, and 
sauntered about till I saw her go to her 
house — ^it was called Laburnum Villa. Then 
I got a list of visitors, and found out that a 
Monsieur and Madame Loisel were lodging 
there. And then I told my amiable old 
aunt I had sudden business in town, and 
came right away, and had the good luck to 
meet you in Pall MalL That's about all." 
" Who is Monsieur Loisel, I wonder ?" 
"I asked no questions, not wanting to 
frighten her away before I had done some- 
thing. You may have Monsieur into the bar- 
gain, for the same money," he said, laughing. 
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" I suppose I may," said Hogmire. " Well, 
I shall leave town to-morrow morning, and, 
if I find the young lady at Laburnum Villa, 
111 send you a cheque by the next post." 

" All right," said the Honourable George, 
who knew the attorney kept his promises. 

Thus did it happen that Hogmire and his 
companion " might have been seen," as Mr. 
James used to say, entering St. Osyth at 
sunset. 

The inn bore the sign of the Rockfield 
Arms, for the noble relations of the 
Honourable George had considerable pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood. Hogmire left 
his comrade to make arrangements for din- 
ner and beds, and strolled on to discover 
Laburnum Villa. 

It was a little bow-windowed place, facing 
the sea. There was no laburnum in its 
trim front garden, but it had a hedge of 
fuchsia in flower, and great myrtle and 
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liraoncina trees climbed up the wall. One 
of the windows was wide open ; a globular 
lamp stood on the table ; and as Hogmire 
passed he heard a very untuneable piano 
touched, and then a glorious voice throbbed 
through the air a melody of Schubert's. 

" It is all right," he thought. " But how 
about Monsieur ?" 

There was a billiard-room at the Rock- 
field Arms, and they went there in the 
course of the evening, and joined in a game 
of pool. The best player present was a 
foreigner, of a tjrpe quite different from that 
which you generally see at English water- 
ing places ; and Hogmire thought it might 
possibly be the soi-disant Loisel. Subse- 
quent inquiry of the marker proved his guess 
right. 

" He's a French gent, and has been stay- 
ing here ever so long with a lady as is his 
sister : only she's a deal more like a lady 
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than he's like a gentleraan. He does no- 
thing but play billiards or dominoes : he 
brings a big box of dominoes with him, and 
is quite delighted if anybody will play with 
him. He'll be here to-morrow early, you 
may be sure, to see if either of you gents 
goes to the billiard-room." 

"That marker has earned his shilling," 
said Hogmire to " Smith." " You stay here 
to-morrow morning and play billiards with 
the fellow, or dominoes if he prefers it, as 
long as he pleases. That will leave me a 
fair field for my little enterprise." 

Whereupon, after a few glasses of port, 
the worthy attorney went off to bed, with a 
clear conscience and a grateful heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



UNDER THE CLIFFS. 

" Ah, there is one who follows thee lonely 
Under the cliffs by the sea I^' 

QUITE right was the "marker." Smith 
found M. Loisel at an early hour after 
breakfast, and accepted his challenge to bil- 
liards. Thereupon Hogmire, feeling sure 
that he would be uninterrupted, started in 
search of Madame. 

He was lucky. As he approached Labur- 
num Villa, he saw the lady emerge, followed 
by her Maltese dog, and carrying a small 
bundle which suggested a bathing dress and 
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towels. It was her custom, doubtless, to 
find some quiet nook among the cliffs, afar 
from prying eyes, and there to prepare 
herself for her matutinal interview with the 
ocean. Hogmire, cautiously following on 
her track, saw her trip gaily along the beach, 
vanishing at last from his sight where the 
cliffs ran down to the very verge at which 
the sea and the sand met. 

Pretty sure that the haigneuse must return 
by the way she came, her pursuer sat upon 
a granite boulder that stood out amid the 
sandy slope, and commenced a cigar. 

Hogmire, you may remember, always 
carried on his travels a strong binocular 
glass. On a certain occasion one of its 
lenses had been broken, and the new one 
was by no means so good as the old : so, 
whenever our friend opened it, he found 
excellent reason for anathematizing his niece 
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and Paul Veryan. He opened it now, to 
occupy his leisure by making out the few 
sails in the distance. Then something vaster 
swam into his ken, and he saw a big steamer 
— ^probably a P. and 0.— gallantly passing 
up channel. By and by he turned his glass 
westward, and actually caught a glimpse of 
the pretty cantatrice, who had swum beyond 
the cliffs and was playing with the frolic 
brine. The child swam like a Nereid, or 
like the lady of Paphos herself 

She seemed to enjoy the sea as thorough- 
ly as Herman Melville's heroines — for Hog- 
mire was extremely tired of waiting long be- 
fore she left the water. The time came at 
last; the attorney heard her dog's sharp 
bark, and round the cliff they came — the 
little Maltese in an intense state of exhilara- 
tion, and the Dezii carolling gaily. 

Hogmire met her, and apologised for ad- 
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dressing hier, and so forth. The Dezii, being 
an Italian, had no hauteur at all, but laugh- 
ed merrily (at his personal appearance, I 
fear), and listened to his story. 

He informed her, with tremendous gravity, 
that he was a lawyer, and that, in the exer- 
dse of his profession, he had become ac- 
quainted with the fact that Mr. Beatson had 
found out where she was; and moreover 
that the said Beatson intended to take pro- 
ceedings against her, and she would have to 
pay much money, and perhaps even be sent 
to prison. 

He lied with such an air of truth that she 
could not help believing him, and implored 
him to tell her what she had better do. 

" It was not my fault," she said, with big 
tears standing in her deep dark eyes. " I 
love to sing to great multitudes. I love 
suppers with pleasant people. and I love 
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the sea, with its soft sands and emerald 
water, but I love those other things better. . 
Only my Cousin Giuseppe grew jealous of 
some of my friends, and said he would kill 
either me or them if I did not come away, 
and I was afraid and came." 

" Is there none of your friends whom you 
could ask to influence the manager ?" 

"There are several, but I forget their 
names. Your English names are not music, 
like ours : I can never remember what I 
cannot sing. But there was one," she said, 
after a moment's thought, " who was very 
kind. He gave me his portrait. I think it 
is here. Perhaps you know him." 

The Dezii had a long thick gold chain 
winding like a serpent round her neck, and 
affixed thereto a watch about the size of a 
guinea, and a multitude of dainty trifles. 
One was a locket, which she opened, and 
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behold — ^the face of Paul Veryaul That 
young gentleman, when in the heat of flirta- 
tion with Diana, had given her his likeness. 
Imagine Hogmire's delight. 

"Mr. Veryan," he said. 

" Yes, yes, that is his name. He would 
help me if he could, I am sure. Do you 
know where he is?" 

" Fortunately I do. Will you write him 
a letter, and send this locket with it as a 
token that it comes from you, and I will 
take care that he gets it safely." 

" 0, that is excellent ! Let me go home 
and write at once." 

And away she went homeward at so rapid 
a pace that Hogmire, being scant of breath, 
had some difficulty in keeping up with her. 

Giuseppe Dezii had not returned to La- 
burnum Villa. Diana had soon written her 
little note, in which she told Paul what she 
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supposed to be her trouble in very few 
words, and asked him to help her, and said 
that she sent his gift to remind him of her. 

Hogmire, promising that she should have 
an answer next day,., returned triumphant to 
the Rockfield Arms. There he found his 
myrmidon in a dejected condition, having 
lost at billiards eighteen successive half- 
crowns to M, Loisel, otherwise Giuseppe 
Dezii. 

•' Smith," among other accomplishments, 
was rather a good imitator of handwriting : 
so his master, having bought some lady-like 
note-paper at the village shop, made him 
write a letter to Paul Veryan as much in 
the Dezii's hand as possible. It was a letter 
of passion and indignation ; she was sup- 
posed to have just heard of his marriage ; 
she reproached him for broken faith, and 
returned him his lockety and so on. The 
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confederates thought it a masterpiece of 
composition, yet a good judge might at a 
glance have perceived that no woman ever 
wrote it. However, their forgery was at 
least as good as Count Guido Franceschini's. 

What a pity it is that rogues have not an 
evil odour, like poisonous fruit and flowers ! 
Haven't they, though? Dogs, who rejoice 
in an acuter sense of smell than we, seem 
somehow to sniff them out. No judge of a 
rascal like a good dog. I wonder was it at 
Hogmire or at " Smith " that the landlord's 
big Newfoundland growled ominously as 
they passed the threshold of the " Rockfield 
Arms." 

Back to Ivyford again. No rest for the 
wicked. This cleverly-concocted letter must 
be delivered to Paul Veryan, in Aurora's 
presence — or to Aurora for her to give to 
him. This was the attorney's brilliant idea. 
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Another disappointment. When they 

returned to the Blue Lion, the birds were 
flown. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TOO LATE. 

" They parted — ^ne'er to meet again I 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder/* 

TjIOR two days Paul and Aurora remained 
-^ together in the house of death. To 
many persons, to the majority indeed, this 
would have been painful ; but they had both 
to some extent, though not to an equal ex- 
tent, learnt the great lesson that birth and 
death are ultimately identical. 

On the third day, before noon, that lonely 
vicinage beheld an unaccustomed sight; a 
postchaise with four horses pulled up at 
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the cottage gate, and Lord Latimer descend- 
ed therefrom. The Earl, as Paul thought, 
looked older and more worn than when he 
saw hhn last. He came slowly up the path- 
way, and gazed curiously on the quaint old 
dwelling. 

" Ah, Veryan," he said, " I am glad to 
see you again. So this is wh'ere my old 
friend chose to live and die. A strange 
thing for him to do, as you would say if 
you could have known what he was in his 
youth." 

Paul was relieved to find that the Earl 
had heard on his way that the Recluse was 
dead. 

" Let us go upstairs," said Lord Latimer. 
" I have not seen him for nearly sixty years. 
He was the handsomest man in England, 
then." 

Very beautiful he looked in the repose of 
death. By his side watched the great mas- 
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tiiF unceasingly. Aurora had brought him 
food and water, but the dog scarcely touched 
them. 

"Ay," said the Earl, as he entered the 
room, " there's no friend like a dog, after 
all. You see this man lying here ; he might 
have been what he pleased in England, for 
he had great estates, ancient descent, and a 
brain of the noblest order. His life has 
been wasted, as we estimate such things, in 
this unknown corner of the world, and all 
because a woman deserted him. She was a 
woman, my dear Veryan, such as one does 
not see every day — brilliant, passionate, 
superb ; but she was false. Hence was she 
an inferior animal to that great dog, who 
could not be false to his master — ay, and 
who carries his love beyond death. He will 
never love you or me as he loved Raoul." 

The Earl bent forward, and kissed his old 
friend's ice-cold forehead. 
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" It is a strange world," he saidl^ " Raoul 
Monchenci, as everybody thought, had every- 
thing before him. He was the first fellow of 
us all, with the finest prospects ; he married 
the finest woman and the most fascinating 
of those days ; the whole aristocratic world 
anticipated for them a career unrivalled in 
splendour. He was to achieve great things ; 
she was to beautify his achievements. 
L'homme propose : le diabU dispose. In a few 
months Lady Monchenci had run away with 
her husband's most intimate friend ; and Sir 
Raoul had shot him dead upon Wimbledon 
Heath. And then I lost sight of him till 
this day, when I find him — dead." 

Paul Veryan had no comment to make, 
certainly no consolation to offer. 

"You did not even know his name, I 
suppose," said the Earl, after a long pause. 
"This is Sir Raoul Monchenci, eleventh 
baronet, I think; but it mattersi little, for 
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the Monchencis were of Monchenci, in the 
county of Kent, at least five centuries before 
baronetcy was invented. He married — but 
no, I will not name her. She died long 
ago, in loneliness and grief and shame, and 
why should I bring her back to the memory 
of men ? And the man for whom she left 
my friend Raoul was infinitely his inferior, 
as I know well, for he was my own brother. 
" Yes, he was my elder brother, and if 
Raoul had not shot him, I should never 
have been a peer of the realm. Raoul and 
Hugo were the closest possible friends — 
their friendship was almost too close. I was 
Raoul's intense admirer, and was jealous of 
his intimate friendship with my brother. 
The two were inseparable. I think Hugo 
did half the wooing when Raoul made love 
to Lady Gertrude. Well, there is not much 
story to be told. Raoul married her ; they 
went much into society ; the choicest avenue 
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of life seemed open before them. Of their 
private life nobody knew anything; per- 
haps they did not suit each other, but if so, 
there was no gossip. But one fine morning 
the town rung with the report that Ger- 
trude Monchenci had left her home in com- 
pany with Lord Latimer; and five days 
later came an account of a fatal duel — 
which carried Raoul awav into this solitude, 
and made me an Earl." 

" And Lady Monchenci ?" asked Veryan. 

"Hugo left her at Boulogne," said the 
Earl, " when he came back to fight. His 
was a curious but not unusual code of 
honour ; he thought he had a right to any 
man's wife if he stood up and exchanged 
shots for her. Gertrude, hearing what had 
happened, went away into Italy, and died 
there, full of remorse, in two or three years, 
having first done what she could to ease 
her mind by entering the Catholic Church." 
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Such is a brief outline of the tragedy 
which turned the brilliant and wealthy Sir 
Raoul Monchenci into an anchorite for half 
a century or more. When the story was 
told, they descended, and the Earl sat down 
to some refreshment which Aurora had pre- 
pared for him. While they sat in the quaint 
old parlour, there was another arrival. 

" Mr. Bulteel from Ottermouth." 

A tall macilent man of about fifty was 
shown into the room. He carried in his 
hand a bundle of papers tied with red tape. 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen," he be- 
gan. " I heard this morning only of Sir 
Raoul Monchenci's death, and I believe I am 
the depository of his last will and testament. 
It was drawn up about a month ago." 

" It will be as well," said Lord Latimer, 
"for us to know its contents. I am Sir 
Raoul's oldest friend: this gentleman, though 
a comparatively new friend, was on the most 
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intimate terms with him. The Monchenci 
estates, as I know, are entailed, and go with 
the baronetcy to his great-nephew, now Sir 
Arthur Monchenci, with whom it would be 
as well to communicate at once : but, con- 
sidering the way in which my friend has 
lived for many years, the personal property 
must be large." 

"It is enormous," said Bulteel. "My 
father was Sir Raoul's confidential agent for 
many years, and I succeeded to his confi- 
dence. He invested the whole of his in- 
come, except about three hundred a year, 
which he reserved for personal expenses, 
and five thousand a year (sometimes a thou- 
sand or two more) which we sent for him 
anonymously to certain charities. The bal- 
ance has been invested, and the invest- 
ments have been most successful, and it will 
take some time to ascertain their precise 
value for the payment of probate duty." 
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"Well," said the Earl, " what is the tenor 
of the wUl ?" 

" It is short and simple," said Bulteel. 
" The testator leaves £100,000 to his suc- 
cessor in the baronetcy, the same sum to be 
divided among the charities to which he con- 
tributed, his plate and pictures and books, 
here and at Monchenci in Kent, to the Earl 
Latimer, and makes Mr. Paul Veryan re- 
siduary legatee." 

" But will there be anything left for the 
residuary legatee ?" asked Lord Latimer. 

" A little, my lord," said Bulteel, with 
the subdued smile which befits a lawyer. 
" I have just looked hurriedly through the 
papers, and have estimated Mr. Veryan's 
legacy — quite roughly, your lordship will 
observe — at about three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. I should think this to be 
a minimum." 

" Why, Veryan," said the Earl, " this is 
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better even than the Tbaumaturgical Com- 
mission." 

As for Paul and Aurora, you may im- 
agine they were rather amazed Most of 
us know what it is to be stunned with ex- 
tremely bad news ; to be suddenly informed 
that your banker has stopped, or your 
favourite son come to grief, or your pet 
daughter run away with a fascinating draper's 
assistant. But to be stimned with good 
news is a sensation which so seldom happens 
to anybody — and so much seldomer to people 
who live by literature — that I may surely be 
forgiven for not attempting to describe it. 
And then comes the question, is it good 
news, this same ? Is it well, in this worid 
of poverty and crime, to be the possessor of 
a third of a million of money? Some 
people, we know, are ready to assume any 
responsibility, especially when it takes the 
form of monev. 
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" I don't think I ought to accept this pro- 
digious fortune, my lord," said Paul Veryan, 
after the lawyer had left them. " In the 
first place, I feel as if it would be robbing 
the Monchend family." 

" We want a treatise," said Lord Latimer, 
reflectively, " on the casuistry of testament- 
ary dispositions. There are an immense 
number of difficult questions connected with 
them. But in these days casuistry is a ne- 
glected science." 

^' I have neglected to study it, certainly," 
said Paul, "for which reason I suppose I 
am now in a perplexity. Ought Sir Raotd 
to will this vast sum away from his family ? 
Have I any right to accept it ?" 

"Do you think," asked Aurora, "that 
anybody has a right to possess such an im- 
mense sum? I wonder how many poor 
people it would supply with enough to live 
on?" 
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"From five hundred to a thousand, per- 
haps," said the Earl. 

" Then doesn't it seem dreadful," pursued 
Mrs. Very an, " that one man should have 
enough to keep a thousand people ?" 

"If he does not use it properly," said 
Lord Latimer. " But a man with that sum 
of money might so use it as to be of advant- 
age to many thousand people. A firm of 
merchant-princes, with that capital, might 
employ thousands in their factories and 
ships and warehouses. There's a parable, 
Mrs. Veryan — you probably recollect the 
parables better than a profligate old noble- 
man like me — ^in which an unenterprising 
person is represented as burying his talent 
ill a napkin. Well, that's what your husband 
would do, if, on receipt of this money, he were 
to divide it among a thousand poor people." 

" What would you have him do with it ?" 
she asked. 
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"^I don't think 111 offer any advice till I 
see him in possession of the money." 

The Earl stayed to his old friend's foneral. 
He was buried in the churchyard of a solitary 
church, about a mile away upon the moor. 
Sir Raoul had mentioned in his will this 
place of burial : self-exiled from the halls 
of the Monchend, he would not share their 
ancient vault of death; Sir Arthur, the 
great-nephew and heir, was chief mourner ; 
a pleasant-faced young man of five and 
twenty, somewhat low in stature and in 
forehead. And a very noticeable mourner 
was the great dog Argo, who stalked 
solenmly along with the procession, and 
stood watchful through the service as if he 
understood every weighty word thereof, and 
went home again with the mourners. 

That day the party separated : the Eart 
to Caprice, Sir Arthur to London, Paul 
and Aurora to St. Osyth, for they pined for 
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sea-breezes. Mr. Bulteel took possession of 
the effects at the cottage. Just as they 
were leaving, he discovered in a writing- 
desk a letter addressed to Paul Veryan, with 
the curious superscription — ^^ Not to be opened 
for a year from my deathy 

Paul handed it to Lord Latimer. 

" Take care of it for me, my lord," he 
said. " I might not be able to resist the 
temptation of another mystery." .. 

Sir Arthur was gone. Carriages were 
waiting for the Earl and our hero. But 
where was Argo ? Paul considered that Sir 
Raoul had made the noble dog his special 
charge, and intended to take him to St. 
Osyth. He was nowhere to be found. 

'^ Perhaps he has gone to the grave," said 
Lord Latimer. 

They walked together over the steep moor- 
land to the lonely church. There lay Argo 

jtretched upon his master's grave — dead. 
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CHAPTER X. 



hogmire's success. 



^* Le conple heureux, loin d^importon visage, 
Boit nuit et jour dans la coupe de miel/* 

"AT last," siaid Paul with a sigh of re- 
-*-^ lief, as they saw their luggage 
brought upstairs to the first floor of a charm- 
ing mansion fadng the sea, " at last we shall 
have a little quiet . together. A third of a 
million of money may be excellent good, 
when I get it, and have made up my mind 
what to do with it ; but it is an awful nui- 
sance to have one's honeymoon interrupted. 
May I have a cigar, Aurora, while you get 
yourself into order?" 

'^ Yes, dear, I'll bring you a light. We 
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had such an ample lunch, that I thought 
you would not care for a regular dinner, so 
I ordered some lobsters. I know you will 
like lobsters." 

"Slightly," he said, lighting his weed. 
Then he sat by the open window, and look- 
ed out at the lazy lounging folk upon the 
sands, and thought what a nice spell of 
lotos-eating he would have with Aurora be- 
fore he went back to the world, whether to 
set up as a millionaire or not. 

Little did he think that the fairy figure 
he saw tripping along the sands with a tiny 
white Maltese as her companion was destined 
seriously to interfere with his tranquillity. 

Deftly, when Aurora returned and his 
cigar was finished, did he concoct a lobster- 
salad. Paul was admitted to have no rival 
for lobster-salad and vers de socUte. Let us 
leave him to his transient felicity, and fol- 
low Hogmire and his companion. 

l2 
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When they got back to Ivyford, foot-sore 
and weary, the birds of Hogmire were 
flown. Whither? that was the question. 
Mrs. Chubb was reticent. Everything that 
had occurred made her suspicious of Hog- 
mire and " Smith." The latter, confident 
of his astucity, went off to question Joe. 
He found that worthy in the stable-yard, 
smoking the shortest of all possible pipes. 

But Joe was surly, and obdurate to all 
offers of beer or cider. And when the 
clerk persevered m his inquiries, the stal- 
wart ostler caught him by the collar, and 
gave him a slight shake, saying, 

"Thee'rt from Lunnon, I hear, Thee*d 
best go back to Lunnon, and leave off spy^ 
ing on thy betters. Let I catch thee here 
again, and I'll hoist thee over the wall." 

" Smith " departed, in great discomfiture, 
and rather glad to get away. However, he 
and his master contrived to hit upon the 
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track of the fugitives at last : and Hogmire, 
when he had traced them to Sir Raoul's 
cottage, left his Achates on the watch, being 
particularly desirous not to be observed by 
his niece. 

Of course the result of all this underhand 
roundabout work was that Hogmire reached 
St. Osyth-by-the-Sea about an hour after 
Paul and Aurora. He went again to the 
Rockfield Arms; dined with great gusto 
on pork chops and port wine ; lost some 
silver to M. Loisel at billiards ; and went 
with a clear conscience to bed, where he 
dreamt the dreams of a beatified attorney. 

The devil gives his friends good cards 
when he can. Hogmire was in luck next 
day. Aurora was tired in the morning; 
she didn't feel disposed to go out after 
breakfast ; she would sit at the window and 
read a novel till Paul returned from his dip. 
So Paul, having polished off a few dozen 
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prawns, and some strawberries and cream, 
and a bottle of Lord Latimer's Rudesheimer, 
went to the library, and was lucky enough 
to get her my friend Mr. Blackmore's 
Cradock Nowell. Leaving her in this plea- 
sant company, off he went with Growl and 
Wag to find marble sands and plenteous 
depth of water. 

Off he went, as happy and careless as a 
lark at daybreak. ''Smith" had been on 
the watch, you may be sure. He reported 
to Hogmire that Paul had started, with dogs 
and towels, evidently on a bathing expedi- 
tion. The excellent attorney at once di- 
rected him to take the forged letter to Mrs. 
Veryan, and to say that it was of great im- 
portance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAVE CANES ! 

** In the ring an open set-to 
Is honester than sly stiletto." 

rpOM HARINGTON always used to say 
-■- that if he felt in particularly high 
spirits — ''good form" I think was the 
phrase — he knew something impleasant was 
going to happen. Had he seen his friend 
Paul Veryan that morning, going off in the 
joUiest way to have his dip in the sea, he 
would assuredly have predicted that some 
evil was about to befall him. 

It was a perfect morning, and Paul was 
in a humour to enjoy it. He walked a 
mile away from the little watering-place, 
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and found a line of rocks that ran boldly 
into the sea. The spot was lovely. He 
went out to the farthest rock, and found 
twenty feet of water benes^th him. Then 
he undressed, and took a header into the 
dear water, and swam out to blue depths 
of brine. The two dogs looked at him wist- 
fully for half a minute or so, and then 
plunged in after him. 

Paul, having had his swim, and leisurely 
dressed himself, strolled quietly back be- 
neath the red cliffs towards Tosseth, smok- 
ing a cigar. He thought as he went what 
a lucky fellow he was. Not long ago he 
had regarded himself as permanently des- 
tined to ill-luck ; as doomed to descend the 
hill of life in a lonely weary fashion, and 
to become extinct like the end of a cigar 
flung into some stagnant pool. Now he 
found himself endowed with the most charm- 
ing and intelligent wife in the world — how 
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charming and how intelligent he had not 
yet learnt — and with all manner of possi- 
bilities before him, a third of a million of 
money among the rest. To do Paul justice, 
he thought very much more of Aurora than 
he did of the money. Still, he did think of 
the money, of course. Not altogether with 
satisfaction. He could not divest himself of 
the feeling that it would be an awful respon- 
sibility. When a fellow is to the manner 
born, and comes into a great estate and a 
great income which his successors have held 
for centuries, he naturally feels a kind of 
right to such possessions. The distinction 
between Earl and Churl seems quite natural 
and legitimate to an Earl of twenty descents. 
But if wealth descends on a man in a sudden 
shower, as a mere matter of accident, and 
without his having done anything to deserve 
it, he may well ask himself seriously the 
question — " What ought I to do with it ?" 
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This question Paul perpetually asked him^ 
self, and had not yet succeeded in choosing 
an answer. 

Should he give the bulk of this money to 
the poor, after some such fashion as Mr. 
Peabody's ? Paul, in his days of journalism, 
had written some strong things as to the 
duty of the rich to the poor. Ay, and he 
had felt what he had written. He had seen 
clearly that the present state of English 
pauperism is a proof that we are not 
a civilized people; that the magnificence 
of our Court, the comfortable splendour of 
our prelates, the brilliancy of our aristocracy, 
the sordid opulence of our merchant-princes, 
are utterly unwholesome and abominable 
while they rest on a foundation of poverty, 
ignorance, and crime. He had written all 
this, over and over again, in keen epigra- 
matic sentences that cut like a Toledo blade. 
Now came the opportunity of practical self- 
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sacrifice. Here was a huge ingot of gold to 
be placed in his right hand ; should he give 
it to the poor ? If so, how ? How could 
he really do good to the largest number of 
those whom he profoundly pitied? He 
thought of the long monotonous history of 
charities; of the hospitals which had fur- 
nished snug berths for Masters and War- 
dens ; of the colleges and schools, designed 
for the very poor, to which none but the 
very rich could now find entrance ; of the 
reckless expenditure and extravagance which 
seem inseparable from eleemosynary endow- 
ments. The melancholy weight of human 
penury, the intolerable complexity of the 
problems involved in every attempt to lessen 
it, bewildered Paul. 

" Pshaw," he said to himself, sitting down 
on a boulder to light another cigar, "why 
should I strive to perform the impossible ? 
Nobody else does. Suppose I buy a yacht 
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— ^not a racing thing like Thorold's Iberia^ 
but a comfortable steam-yacht — and take 
Aurora right away among the Greek islands. 
Egad, I might buy an island over there, and 
build a marble palace with courts and foun- 
tains, and bring up my boys and girls as 
young Pagans — believers in Apollo and 
Aphrodite. What a divine life ! I should 
feel like the son of Laertes, only with no 
war of Troy to bother me. That fuliginous 
London, with its mad waste of life and its 
multitudinous troubles, would seem a strange 
dream of other years, of another life. There 
would be for me no Times or Telegraphy no 
Gladstone or Disraeli, no Tennyson or 
Browning. Should I write a poem ? Not 
L Better far to live a poem. I'd rather 
be Odysseus than Homer. 

Paul was monoloquizing in this indolent 
fashion when he suddenly heard a tremen- 
dous canine clamour, which brought him 
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down from his castle in the air. Growl and 
Wag were in a state of furious excitement, 
barking at somebody as if they would split 
their little throats. Paul got up to see what 
had happened. The object of their ani- 
mosity was a foreigner who had been sitting 
on the shingle ; and who now, having risen 
to his feet, was doing his best to keep them 
at a distance by throwing pebbles at them. 
It was vain. Growl and Wag were in an 
immitigable fury with him : even ^ their 
master could not pacify them. However, 
he called them off, and then began to apo- 
logise to the person whom they had 
attacked. An immediate recognition oc- 
curred. 

" Signor Dezii !" said Paul, somewhat sur- 
prised. *' Are you stajdng down here ? 1 
am very glad to see you." 

And therewith he extended his hand. 
Giuseppe Dezii did not take it. He had 
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tiimed quite pale. Paul did not know what 
to make of him. 

"I hope the Signora is well," he went 
on. " We have all been wondering at her 
disappearance. Is she here ? I am staying 
here with my wife : we should be delighted 
to see her." 

" Your wife !" said Giuseppe. 

" Yes," said Paul, quietly. " 1 have not 
been married very long, and we are taking 
holiday just now. Tell me, is your cousin 
with you ?" 

" Yes," said Giuseppe. " What a fool I 
have been 1" 

" Why, what is the mattpr ?" asked Paul. 
" What troubles you ?" 

"Ahl Mr. Veryan," he said, "will you 
forgive me ? Do you remember that night 
when someone ran a dagger into you? It 
was I." 

"You!" 
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" Yes. I thought you loved Diana, and 
Diana loved you. I love her madly. She 
cares nothing for me. We were boy and 
girl together, plucked grapes together, tamed 
starlings together. I tell her, hoarse and 
wild with passion, that I love her : she 
says, ^Of course you love me, my cousin.' 
I say it again and again : she laughs at me. 
I reproached her with loving you : she 
laughed. Then I tried to kill you — that is 
what such laughs come to. I failed. Then 
I made her come away from London. But 
there must be someone she loves." 

Paul was amazed. This then was the 
man who had attempted his life. 

"<j[ive me to the police, Mr. Very an," 
«aid. Giuseppe. "Let them hang me. I 
would rather die. Will you tell them I am 
a murderer?" 

"Certainly not," said Paul. "You see 
Lam alive and well. You acted under a 
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mistake, that is all. I shall not say a word 
to any one about it." 

"Englishmen are generous," said the 
Italian. "And I know you consider that 
assassination does not pertain to men of 
honour. But you English are strong and 
open. You catch your foe by the throat 
and strike him down. We are weak : we 
work by subtlety and stealth — how else 
could we obtain our revenge ?" 

"It is not worth talking about," said 
Very an. "Is Signora Diana down here? 
I should very much like to see her." 

" Yes," said the other, " we have been 
here for some time. It is very dull. I 
wish I had not taken her from London. 
But come : it is not far to where we live : 
we shall be likely to find her at home." 

So Paul and his assassin walked in friendly 
fashion along the sands towards Tosseth* 
Growl and Wag gravely disapproved, and 
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wondered to each other that their master 
could be such a fool. 

They reached Laburnum Villa, tod found 
the cantatrice at home. Full of delight was 
she to greet Paul Veryan again: and of 
course it immediately occurred to her that 
he had arrived in answer to her appeal. 
Her cousin, not feeling quite at ease in the 
Company of the man he had tried to kill, 
left them alone together, and was sfiioking 
in the garden. 

" It is so kind of you to ccirae and see 
me," she exclaimed. " I am in such distress. 
Can you help me ?" 

"But you do not tell me what is the 
matter," said Paul, who thought the little 
singing-bird did not look very unhappy. 

" Have you not had my letter ? Surely 
you came in answer to it ?" 

An explanation ensued. Paul saw at 
once that some trick had been played upon 
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her, but could not conjecture the motive. 

" This man who called himself a lawyer," 
ssiid Paul ; " what was he like ?" 

" so ugly ! But I know in England 
very respectable people are always ugly, so 
I gave him my letter and the picture at 
once." 

" Picture 1" said Paul. '' What picture ?" 

*' how foolish I am ! I did not tell 
you. I sent in my note to you that locket 
with your portrait, that you might be sure 
it was from me." 

'•A mere vulgar thief after all," was 
Veryan's first reflection. '* Yet no. The 
locket would hardly sell for a sovereign : 
there must be some intrigue in the matter. 
I am always meeting with odd bits of ad- 
venture," he said to himself. " What in the 
world can this lAean ? What good or evil 
can the possession of my portrait do ?" 

" You seem annoyed, Mr. Very an. I hope 
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my giving this man the locket has done no 
harm." 

" I don't see how it can. Did he promise 
an answer to the letter ?" 

'' Yes, it should have been here some days 
ago. When I saw you, of course I thought 
you had come yourself instead of sending an 
answer. It is very strange. Do you think 
Mr. Beatson has anything to do with it ?" 

" Most unlikely," said Paul. " Beatson is 
not in England, and has other things to at- 
tend to. No doubt when your cousin in- 
duced you to break your agreement with 
him, it was a loss to him, and if he pleases 
he can claim damages : but if young ladies 
will do wild things, they must take the con- 
sequences. Beatson is not avaricious, and I 
dare say will be moderate in his demands. I 
feel sure he has nothing to do with this trans- 
action. But what it means I cannot con- 
ceive. The fellow wouldn't have taken all 
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the trouble just to steal that ridiculous 
locket." 

" Ah heaven !" exclaimed the Dezii, " he 
met me all alone under the cliflfs. He might 
h^ve robbed me of all my jewelry — and 
of this diamond, which the Russian Prince 
with the long name threw me in a bouquet 
— and I had nobody to defend me but little 
Snow. No, he was not a mere thief." 

" Uncommonly odd," said Paul, reflec- 
tively. " However, it is no good bothering 
about it. My wife is here, Signora; will 
you come and see her ?" 

" Your wife ! You are married since ! 
And she is here. How delightful ! I will 
put on my hat, and we will go at once." 

Away went the Dezii to attire herself for 
walking. Soon she was ready, with the 
daintiest little hat crowning her raven hair, 
and a flutter of lace about her pretty throat, 
and her dress looped up to show the slen- 
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derest of ankles. She was the admiration of 
Tosseth all that season. Her toilets were as 
varied and bewitching as if she had been 
dressing for Trouvelle itself — as if M. Worth 
had been specially retained upon her suite. 

So Paul Veryan and the Dezii walked 
gaily along the sands, followed by their 
dogs, and arrived at his lodgings, which bore 
the appropriate though not original name of 
Sea View. 

Aurora was gone out, having left no mes- 
sage. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MISERBIMA. 

"O 

The difference to me !" 

FMAGINE a brilliant summer day, calm 
-■- and delicious, with all cloudland sleep- 
ing in still serenity in the blue sea of aether, 
a resplendent pageant, and with a warm 
south wind dishevelling the long luxuriant 
grass and wooing the faint fragrance of the 
languid flowers. Suddenly — ^who does not 
remember such changes? — the wind veers 
eastward, the air chills, the sky grows grey, 
the flowers droop, the whole scene is altered. 
Like this, but infinitely more terrible, is the 
change when love recedes from the scene. 
Aurora, the most sensible girl in the 
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world, received from the hands of the maid- 
servant Hogmire's insidious packet, with the 
message that it was " very particular." Now 
Aurora had made a most excellent resolve, 
which I cordially commend to all young 
wives, and that was never to open her hus- 
band's letters. Notwithstanding what Tenny- 
son and the minor novelists teach, man is 
more than woman. A man's life, if he be 
manly, must contain much that no woman's 
life can contain : and the wisest wife is she 
who, freely trusting her husband, makes no 
inquiry into his secrets. I know this is a 
hard doctrine to preach to womankind. 
They have a beautiful inquisitiveness, which 
I feel sure was designed by Providence to 
do good service in some way or other : pre- 
cisely how, nobody yet seems to have dis- 
covered. 

Aurora, true to her resolve, left this 
letter on the table — though her fair fingers 
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had felt that there was som0 article of 
jewelry withm — and tried to proceed with 
Cradock NoweU. She did not succeed. The 
glorious descriptions of the New Forest 
scenery had no charm for her. It was very 
odd: she could not help looking at that 
tempting provoking packet, and wondering 
what it contained, who had sent it, why it 
was so " very particular." 

And to add to the temptation, Paul was 
delayed so much beyond hi3 time. He must 
be coming now, she thought. The open 
window commanded a long stretch of sand, 
where she had seen him walking gaily away 
with the dogs, and waving her a brief adieu. 
No sigu of him. 

She could stand it no longer. She opened 
the letter. There was the passionate indig- 
nant protest which Hogmire had manufac- 
tured for Diana Dezii : there also was Paul's 
portrait, set in gold. 
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But for that portrait, I think Aurora 
would have scrutinized the letter, and dis- 
covered its falseness. It was but a poor 
production. Of course our heroine was 
very angry : at the same time she was calm 
enough to reflect that she had no business 
at all with her husband's ante-nuptial flirta- 
tions, and that to whomsoever he might 
have given lockets and portraits, to her he 
had given himself. The thing was unplea- 
sant : but the person most to be pitied was 
Signora Dezii, after all. Refreshing herself 
with this thought, Aurora determined to go 
and meet Paul on his way from his dip, and 
take him the letter, and tell him how sorry 
she was for having opened it. Wise little 
woman ! 

She started, accordingly, and strolled 
along the margin of the sea, close to the 
waves — clutching in her hand, a little ner- 
vously, the miserable packet. As she walk- 
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ed along, somewhat in meditative mood, 
her attention was aroused by light laugh- 
ter, and the well-known bark of dogs. 
Looking up she saw, not fifty yards jfrom 
her, Paul walking along the beach with 
Diana Dezii — whom she recognized at the 
first glance. They were talking and laugh- 
ing merrily; they did not see her. The 
dogs were vivacious and voluble. 

This was too much for Aurora. Had 
she reflected for a moment, it would have 
occurred to her that Paul was hardly like- 
ly to walk straight towards his own home 
with a lady whom he preferred to his wife. 
But that confounded letter had been too 
much for Aurora, and she did not reflect at 
all. What she did was to sit down on the 
nearest rock, close to the sea, and wish the 
waves would carry her away. As she sat, 
her hand hanging loosely, she felt the touch 
of something cold. It was Wagtail's long 
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black nose. He, amid his gambols with 
Growl and Snow, had seen his mistress 
walking dejectedly in the distance, and fol- 
lowed her, and now looked up into her 
face with dark melancholy sympathising 
eyes. 

"Poor old Wag!'' said Aurora. ''Shall 
we go away together somewhere, all alone ?" 

Circumstantial evidence, which has fre- 
quently misled both judges and juries, may 
well mislead a young lady. Of course 
Aurora ought to have known better. Her 
belief in her husband's love and loyalty 
should have been proof against all apparent 
evidence. 

It is easy to say these things, but humanity 
is imperfect, and few people have any calm- 
ness of judgment in times of perplexity. It 
must, I think, be admitted, that Aurora 
had her excuses. The letter and locket 
she could have endured; but immediately 
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afterwards to see her husband talking 
and laughing gaily with the writer of the 
letter was wholly intolerable. Her mind 
was not calm enough to weigh matters 
fairly, or she would have perceived that 
there was no evidence against Paul of 
imparalleled and unpardonable wickedness ; 
but in a tumult of amazement and indigna- 
tion, she could determine on nothing, except 
to get as far away as possible from her perse- 
cutors and betrayers. 

" Come, Wag," she said, in her wrath, 
" let us go away from them all." 

And she rose from her seat and walked 
rapidly along the sands, without any idea in 
her mind except to get as far as possible 
away from Paul and that wicked Italian 
minx. 

No words could describe her misery at 
this moment. She had loved Paul absolutely. 
He was all the world to her. She could 
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not conceive of existence without him. And 
now, though the imperishable love existed 
still, it was in a changed form. She thought 
of him with terror and contempt. I think, 
if she had met him suddenly there on the 
lonely sands, she would have thrown herself 
sobbing into his arms, and told him as best 
she could all her misery. For, somehow or 
other, it all felt to her like a hideous night- 
mare — as if there were two Pauls, a false 
Paul and a true, and she were flying from 
the false Paul to take refuge with the true. 
Ah, but where was he ? Was there any 
Paul except the one whom she had but just 
now seen walking gaily along the beach with 
Diana Dezii? Was the man she loved a 
mere creation of her own ? Some poet or 
poetaster has described people who look like 
human beings, but their heads come oif 
(just like decanter-stoppers) and you find 
they are hollow inside. 'Tis a queer myth : 
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but one's friends do occasionally turn out 
hollow, with nothing in them half so good 
as the warm wine that flushes the decanter. 

Aurora Veryan, flying from the false Paul, 
and wondering vaguely whether the true 
Paul . . . the Paul on whose breast she 
longed to lay her aching head . . . was 
anywhere in the world, or must be sought 
for out of the world, was suddenly recalled 
to her ordinary self by a voice she knew, 
uttering her name. And lo a young girl came 
running towards her over the sands, and 
she was enthusiastically embraced by that 
hare-brained little vagrant — Agnes Brabazon. 

" Aurora !" she exclaimed, very much out 
of breath, " to think of your being here ! I 
am so glad. Come and see Aunt Anastasia." 

She pointed to a wheel-chair, propelled 
along the sands at some distance by a foot- 
man about seven feet high, in magnificence 
of plush. 
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" Aunt Anastasia is not very well, so she 
came down here for change of air ; and she 
wanted somebody to enliven her, so the 
dear old thing took me away from Miss 
Bettesworth's, and brought me with her. 
Come along, darling, you must come and 
talk to her." 

Aurora found herself almost dragged to 
where the superb footman had halted with 
his mistress. 

"Do you know, Aurora," went on the 
chattering little Agnes, " we met your uncle 
this morning. He pretended not to see me." 

"What, Mr. Hogmire?" said Aurora. 
And then there flashed across her mind a 
strange conviction that he was in some way 
connected with her present misery. 

" Didn't you know he was here ? How 
odd I" 

But by this time they had reached Miss 
Brabazon : and the stately old lady wel- 
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coined Aurora very kindly, and told her she 
must come and have some luncheon. Au- 
rora, whose brain was getting into a 
thoroughly turbid state, was glad to do as 
she was told. 

Miss Anastasia had taken up her quarters 
in an isolated cottage that stood at the head 
of a green valley dividing the cliffs. There 
was a disused water-mill in the valley, where 
once paper had been made, but no other 
dwelling. 

" If I come to the sea," said Miss Anas- 
tasia, " I like to be quiet. I don't want to 
see a lot of foolish people walking about in 
clothes of the latest fashion. Look at that 
old water-mill, with the great wheel that 
has not turned for years, overgrown with 
moss . . . and the forgotten orchard, where 
nobody comes in the autumn to pick up the 
apples that rot in the long grass . . . and 
the cliffs and sea beyond. It's a picture. I 
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often think I am like that old mill: I imaging, 
the wheel turning and dripping, and the. 
water sparkling, and the men at work, and. 
boys and girls in the orchard jacking the 
apples, and it reminds me of my own youth. 
I might have been some use in the world : 
now I am just like that old mill— a pictur- 
esque ruin. But what's the use of being 
sentimental ? Agnes, give Mrs. Veryan some 
of that pdU. MuUiner, let us have a bottle 
of Tokay. You don't look very well to-day,* 
Mrs- Veryan ; tired, I dare say; this is the 
wine to refresh you," she continued, as the 
butler poured the luscious green lymph into' 
delicate glasses. ^^ It is the gift of an Aus- 
trian Archduke, who did me the honour to 
fall in love with me sixty years ago or 
more, and who even now thinks me worth a 
cadeauy 

Miss Anastasia was garruloud out of kind- 
ness. The acute old lady perceived that 
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there was something the matter with Au- 
rora, and resolved to find out what it was, 
and oiFer such consolation as might seem 
fit. So, luncheon being over, she sent 
little Agnes away, and frankly broached the 
subject. 

Aurora, after a little pressing, told the 
whole story, and showed her the terrible 
letter. 

Miss Anastasia reflected for a few mo- 
ments. 

" Now, child," she said at length, " listen 
to me. Suppose the very worst. Your 
husband, we will say, loved this actress 
better than you, and meets her again with 
pleasure. This is very shocking: but you 
are his wife, you see ; and your duty is to 
remain with him until he makes it impos- 
sible." 

Aurora looked extremely miserable. 

"However," resumed the old lady, "J 
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don't believe anything of the kind. This 
letter looks to me like a forgery. It is not 
a woman's style . . ^ ^ not in the least an 
Italian singer's style. If she had written 
this letter, would she have been talking and 
'laughing merrily with your husband this 
morning ? I don't pretend to explain the 
affair, but I believe there is some trick. 
Where the. portrait came from is the great- 
est puzzle .... or would be, only there 
is something else that puzzles me more 
still . . . and that is, who can want to make 
mischief between you and your husband ?" 

Then Aurora made mention of her uncle, 
and told how Agnes had seen him that morn- 
ing, and explained as well as she could his 
dislike to her marrying, and the probability 
of his being revengeful. 

" Hogmire is the mot cCSnigme,^^ said Miss 
Anastasia, laughing triumphantly. ''An 
amorous and revengeful attorney would 

n2 
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Stick at nothmg. He wrote that lettei", 
depend on it : the little Dezii never wrotri 
it . . . 8he*s no more in love with your boa- 
band than I am." 

" But the loi^et ?" sobbed Aurora. 

" That will explain itself in good time. 
Your husband will tell you where it came 
from, when he sees it. O, it is all quite 
dear. Now, you are crying because you 
have nothing to ciy about — ^it's the way with 
girls. Drink another glass of the Arch- 
duke's wine, and then come to my room to 
tiy the effect of eau^ de Colo^ and fresh 
water." 

Auror| obeyed. The kind old lady'« 
theory consoled her, and she began to be^ 
lieve it might be true. Anything, surely, 
rather than believe her husband false. 

"You saw me having my morning crawl," 
said Miss Anastasia. " I don't like to move 
fast before luncheon. But now we'll have 
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out the ponyKjarriage, and drive mto St. 
Osjrth, and find your huaband. He has met 
his friend Diana Dezii, and you have xnet 
your friend Anastasia Brabazon — so you are 
quite. And when you give him that letter 
and locket, all tha mystery will be cleared 
up in a moment." 

The carriage, a basket drawn by two 
charming little chestnuts, came round to the 
door. Agnes was left at home, for the 
small seat behind would hold only a Lilli- 
putian groom. Miss Anastasia, though of 
immemorial age, wielded her parasol^whip 
as cleverly as any *^ girl of the period." The 
brisk drive along the sands made Aurora 
feel and look quite joyous : and, as she was 
looking her very best, they nearly drove 
over — ^Hogmire. 

That worthy gentleman had been cautioui- 
ly on the watch. Lying perdu amoog the 
trees which grew beside the rivulet that 
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runs through St. Osyth, he swept the beach 
with his lorgnette, and saw all that happened 
between Sea View and Laburnum Villa. 
He saw Aurora, after his dastardly letter 
had been delivered, leave her lodgings and 
walk westwards. He saw Paul emerge 
from Laburnum Villa in company with the 
Dezii, and was rather puzzled by the inci- 
dent. What did it mean ? Were Paul and 
Aurora previously aware that Diana was at 
St. Os3rth ? If so, his malignant letter was 
a failure. 

No : there were evident signs that he had 
succeeded in doing some sort of mischief. 
He beheld Paul and his companion pass on 
in one direction, while Aurora was walking 
in the other- If all had been right, assuredly 
she would have joined them* She did not ; 
she rested awhile among the rocks, and then 
pursued her way in an opposite direction. 
Hogmire began to think that his vile aims 
would be accomplished. 
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He continued to watch, lighting a cigar, 
and comfortably planting himself on a seat be- 
neath the trees. This sort of business de- 
lighted him. He had thrown an explosive 
shell into the enemy's camp, and he waited 
with fiendish glee for the expected result. 
He spent quite a pleasant morning, I assure 
you. 

Paul and the Dezii went to Sea View : 
that was odd. He could not see what they 
did there : we can. Paul, finding that 
Aurora had gone out, imagined that she 
would soon return again, and in the mean- 
time amused his companion with a glass of 
effervescent wine. When Aurora did not 
return, they started in search of her, and 
Hogmire had the felicity of seeing them 
wander from end to end of the beach, and 
at last turn off into the little town itself, to 
see if she might be found at the library, 
or doing a little solitary shopping. 
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*^ She's gone off altogether, I believe," said 
Hogmire to himself with a sort of triumph. 
" Now, my lady, IVe got my revenge." 

And he lefk his hiding-place, and walked 
delightedly down to the sands, meditating 
on Paul Veryan's probable lunacy, when he 
foimd Aurora had 1^ him. 

" I wonder what he'll do," thought Hog- 
mire. "He can't suspect mey that's one 
blessing; he's just the fellow that wouldn't 
mind shooting you for a trifle. And I won- 
der what she'll do. Drown herself, perhaps. 
There are plenty of good places for doing 
it." 

Hogmire, in his ferocity, actually tried to 
persuade himself that he should like to hear 
of poor Aurora's being fished up somewhere 
on the coast. But he could not quite do it. 
He was not made entirely of flint, though 
he might have fed on the milk of a Hyr- 
canian tigress. He relented a Httle, and be* 
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gan to think he would rather on the whole 
his niece should not drown herself. 

And, just as he began to relent, came 
swiftly along the sands Miss Anastasia's pony 
phaeton, wherein sat Aurora by the old 
lady's side, looking an5rthing but suiddal. 

" What the devil does this mean ?" said 
Hogmire to himself, relapsing into sulkier 
ferocity than ever. And away he started 
towards the Rockfield Arms, determined to 
pour forth some of his rage on his unlucky 
subordinate. " Confound it I" he soliloquized, 
" I believe it's a failure after all. And that 
scamp Rockfield has had a hundred pounds 
out of me." 

The next sight which he saw in no wise 
tended to improve his temper. For Paul 
andDiana, having searched vainly through the 
town for Aurora, were just entering the gate 
of Laburnum Villa as Miss Anastasias's car- 
riage reached that point — and Aurora point- 
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ed out her husband — and the ponies were 
pulled up — and there was a general intro- 
duction. 

" You must all come up and lunch with 
me to-morrow," said the old lady. " Mrs. 
Veryan can show you the way. I want to 
hear you sing, Signora, and to hear you talk 
politics, Mr. Veryan. And I daresay your 
wife will let you flirt with my little niece, 
who is getting quite out of practice in this 
solitary place." 

So the party dispersed. That evening 
Aurora confessed to Paul how she had 
doubted him — and what in her distress she 
had dreamed of doing — and submitted, let 
us hope in all humility, to such punishment 
as her lord and master thought fit to inflict. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



hogmibb's defeat. 



" YHiatevep yotir fate, in life's tortuous journey, 
Never swear at a doctor or kick an attorney.'* 

A URORA had wisely deferred her con- 
-^-^ fession till after dinner. Paul, mel- 
lowed by Chambertin and a cigar, took 
matters more easily than he might have 
done if the draught had been swallowed 
fasting — and scolded his little wife in a style 
that was rather more like petting than other- 
wise. 

*• I shall take a stroll in the moonlight," 
he said, by-and-by, and left Aurora to Cra- 
dock NoweU. 

When he got out on the breezy sands, he 
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reflected a little. He saw Hogmire^s for- 
gery, and fathomed its motive. It occurred 
to him that the attorney was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and he thought he would 
inquire at the Rockfield Arms. 

" If the fellow is here, I must let him 
know he is found out," said Paul to himself 
" It would serve him right to prosecute- him 
for forgery." 

There were a good many people in the 
billiard-room of the little hotel : among them 
Paul's quick eye at once recognized Hog- 
mire, and Giuseppe Dezii, and that fartive 
personage who had excited Denis O'Brien's 
suspicions. 

He walked straight to Hogmire. The at- 
torney, though he possessed a considerable 
amount of moral (or immoral) courage, was 
physically a coward, and turned p9,le as he 
saw Paul Veryan approach him with a 
very resolute look. But Paul waa very 
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much too wise to assault an attorney. He" 
said, quietly enough : 

*^* I should be glad to say a word or two 
to you, Mr. Hogmire. You sent a letter to 
my lodgings to-day which I find is a forgery. 
You can probably help me to discover who 
has committed this clime : and, as you are 
a gentleman of the legal profession, I feel I 
may rely on your assistance." 

Hogmire was rather taken aback — ^Veryan 
had adroitly made two assumptions, one 
true and the other false : the former, that 
Hogmire had sent the forged letter; the 
latter, that he did not know it to be forged. 
The attorney could not at the moment de- 
cide what ground to take. 

"Will. you come to my room," he said, 
"and let us talk over the matter? My 
derk here, who delivered the letter, had 
better come also." 

He made this admission about the delivery 
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of the letter in order to secure the presence 
of " Smith " at the coming interview : for, 
though Paul Veryan seemed as cool as a 
cucumber, Hogmire could not quite get rid 
of the notion that there might be a row 
after all. And, looking at Paul's easy length 
of limb and fine breadth of shoulder, he 
could not help perceiving that if it were a. 
case of kicking downstairs, or of throwing 
out of window, there would not be any par- 
ticular difficulty in its accomplishment. 

So the three went together to the attor- 
ney's sitting-room. 

" Now that we are alone, Mr. Hogmire," 
said Paul, " I have a few strong words to 
say to you. In order to alienate my wife 
from me, you and your accomplice here 
have committed a forgery. The proof is 
perfect in every point: Signora Dezii re- 
members what she wrote in the letter to me 
which you by telling a lie induced her to 
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write. This letter, full of lies, is an imita- 
tion of her handwriting, and professes to bear 
her signature. Your object was even more 
vile than the vile means which you have 
taken to accomplish it : you wanted to bring 
misery upon a lady who has only one fault 
in the world — that she is connected by 
marriage with you. Now, as I and my wife 
design to remain here for a short time, I 
must request you to leave the neighbourhood 
to-morrow morning. It is in my power to 
prove forgery and conspiracy against j^ou 
and your accomplice: and, if you do not 
leave the place. Til have you before the 
magistrate at once. If you were not an at- 
tomey-at-law, and a gentleman by Act of 
Parliament, I should deem it my duty to 
horsewhip you." 

Neither Hogmire nor " Smith " made any 
attempt to interrupt Paul's torrent of in- 
dignant words. When he had finished, he 
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waited a moment for a reply ; then, as. 
n?either said a word, he left the rootn, and 
walked quietly over the moonlit sandis^ to 
where his wife awaited him. 

Let us leave them together* I dare say 
tiiey had a pleasant evening after their pre- 
vious annoyances. 

As to Hogmire, he got rid of his (ilerk 
with an execration, and remained alone td 
reflect on the position of affairs. He was 
very angry — not without cause. He was 
not however angry with himself, or particu^ 
larly angry with the unfortunate " Smith " : 
his ire was specially directed against Provi- 
dence, which (or who ?) had stepped in un-^ 
expectedly to derange all his plans. Hog- 
mire was one of those men who regard the 
world as managed by Providence— by which 
they seem to mean a kind of committee or 
board, not unwilling to listen to the recomr 
mendation of clever lawyers. If they were 
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capable of forming the idea of a divine 
unity, they would unquestionably hesitate 
before doing the rascally deeds which they 
do at present. They regard Providence as 
a kind of celestial reflexion of an earthly 
committee or corporate body (concerning 
which we know Lord Thurlow's dictum) 
and are therefore pretty sure that they caii 
use bribery or cajolery with success. 

The next morning Hogmire sent his clerk 
back to London. The game was up for the 
present. For himself, he determined to 
take a somewhat loqger holiday, and see if 
he could not hit upon some more promising 
combination. He was very savage. He 
had thrown away a hundred pounds on 
Rockfield, and wasted an immensity of his 
own time, and had succeeded only in mak- 
ing it possible for Paul Veryan to accuse 
him of forgery. It was confoundedly pro- 
voking, you muat acknowledge. How would 

VOL. n. o 
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you like it, gentle reader ? 

Those who know St. Osyth-by-the-Sea are 
aware that on the opposite side of the 
shallow bay there is a pleasant little town 
called Guttemess — the name whereof has 
puzzled etymologists. Ness, of course, is 
intelligible enough: we all know that it 
signifies a cape or promontory. But who 
would recognise in the trivial word gutter 
the name Gaultier — ^in its Anglican form, 
Walter? What knight of that name held 
Gutterness in the old fighting centuries, I 
know not: but there cannot be question 
that Gutterness meaneth no. other than Wal- 
ter's headland. 

Thereunto Hogmire determined to transfer 
himself — ^having a wholesome fear of Paul 
Veryan. There are two ways of getting 
from Tosseth to Gutterness. You can go 
round the bay: but then it is about five 
and twenty mijes, and.«r-most confoundedly 
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hilly road. You can go across the sands : 
but you must take care to start at the right 
time, for when the tide rises it comes up 
faster than a Derby winner could gallop — 
and besides, there are quicksands. But then 
it is only about two miles and a half. Hog- 
mire, having made inquiry of the landlord, 
decided to cross the sands. 

Have you forgotten Grant, gentle reader-— 
the handsome young fellow whom Paul 
Veryan met at Caprice, and immediately set 
down as a lover of Lady Lucy's ? I hope 
not. He is too good a fellow to be for- 
gotten; though he is too young yet (and 
perhaps too good-looking) to have any defi- 
nite character. Oddly enough, he started 
to ride from Gutterness to Tosseth on the 
very morning that Hogmire started to walk 
from Tosseth to Gutterness. 

Grant rode along the sands quietly, smok- 
ing as he rode. He was a young Ulysses, 

o2 
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you know. He had yachted with Thorold, 
and drunk in multitudinous changes of 
scenery. He beheld, on his left hand, the 
long curve of green coast — ^with village, 
hamlet, mansion — ^with delicious alterna- 
tions of woodland and cliff. He beheld, on 
his right hand, the long wide sweep of 
waves, moving forward stealthily yet with 
more than Atalanta's swiftness. He beheld, 
in front of him, many forms of advancing 
life — a stage coach with four horses, several 
waggons, farmers' daughters going to market^ 
tramps going to the devil, and much else of 
a diversified kind. Among other figures he 
perceived a stout personage of middling 
height, who was no other than the illus- 
trious Hogmire. 

Riding lazUy along. Grant was overtaken 
by a big farmer on a stout cob, who entered 
into converse with him on the state of the 
crops, a subject whereof our yachtsman knew 
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exactly nothing. Then the farmer began to 
tell him of the dangerous nature of those 
sands, and rapidity of the tide, and told how 
the Beauty of Guttemess had been lost in 
a quicksand, and how the passengers in the 
mail had been obliged to desert the coach 
and ride away on the horses' backs. 

" Whereabouts are the worst quicksands?" 
asked Grant, who began to grow interested. 

" There's a very bad one just a little to 
the right of where you see that man coming 
along." 

And, as he said this, he indicated the ad- 
vancing Hogmire. 

Grant, who had looked in the direction 
which the farmer pointed out, suddenly 
dropped his pipe, uttered a wild shout, and 
forced his horse into a gallop. 

Hogmire had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MISS anastasia's luncheon. 



••'... neque 
decedit aerata tnremi, et 

post equitem sedet atra Cnra/^ 

WHEN Paul Veryan came down the 
next morning, leaving his lazy little 
wife in bed, he beheld an miaccustomed 
sight — a small pile of letters on his break- 
fast-table. He turned them over — ^looked 
at the postmarks and addresses and seals — 
pooh-poohed a little, then went to the 
window and looked out. A fresh breeze 
was blowing; the "white horses" were toss- 
ing their manes joyously ; a fleet of trawlers 
in the oflGlng were making their way home- 
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ward with fish. He turned back to the 
breakfast-table : there was a lovely lobster 
waiting to be eaten. . ' 

" Bother the letters !" he said to himself. 
" 111 go and have a dip, and read 'em when 
I come back — or when I've polished off 
that lobster and a bottle of hock. I don't 
think my little wife will bum her foolish 
fingers by opening any more of 'em. What 
a nuisance that the penny post was ever hit 
upon 1 It has caused more bother than any- 
thing I know since the invention of printing." 

Paul Veryan, like most journalists, had a 
great detestation for the man who invented 
printing. 

. When he returned from his bath, he sat 
down with his wife to breakfast, leaving the 
letters unopened as long as possible. But 
you know, even a honeymoon breakfast, with 
the nicest little wife in the world, with an 
appetite intensified by sea-bathing, must 
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some time come to an end. The end came 
at last : Paul got his wife to light his cigar 
for him, and then attacked his correspond- 
ence. 

"Well," he exclaimed, after having got 
through it, " I call this confoundedly pro- 
voking. Here was I prepared to do some 
splendid act of self-sacrifice — and give up 
that prodigious legacy of Sir Raoul's to the 
family or the poor or the Crown or some- 
body or other — and now I find that Sir 
Arthur has already thrown the affair into 
Chancery, and here are letters from his 
attorneys and his uncle's attorneys, and I 
don't know who else. They might have 
left me alone till we went back to town 
again. Don't you think so, Rhododactulos ?" 

" Of course I do," said Aurora, not with- 
out osculation. "Can't you make them 
wait ? We don't want to go back yet, do 
we?" 
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'* Certainly not," said Paul, very decided- 
ly : " and we won't either, though the Lord 
High Chancellor himself should summon us. 
And ril tell you what it is, my child : I 
won't answer these letters, or open any 
more of them, until we make up our minds 
to move." 

I think Paul was right. When I get a 
letter which I know contains something im- 
pleasant, I always put it unopened in the 
breast-pocket of my coat, and leave it till I 
feel in the humour to read it. A great deal 
is gained by this. If I opened it at once, 
and it annoyed me, I should send back an 
immediate reply of such a character that the 
writer would perceive I was annoyed. Well, 
that's what the fellow wants, don't you see ? 
Why should I gratify him ? 'Tis what he 
expects, too ; and, if he gets no answer for 
a week or a fortnight — ^perhaps no answer 
at all — how angry he becomes. 
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Again, this letter — a missile which he 
maliciously thought should wound me — re- 
poses quietly in my pocket. When I am in 
a speculative mood I take it out, scan its ex- 
terior, conjecture what venomous materials 
he has mixed for my injury. And by-and- 
by I am in a curious mood — the post has 
brought no letters, there is nothing in the 
papers — or I am in a joyous careless mood, 
after a glass or two of generous wine on a 
divine summer afternoon — and I say to my- 
self, " Let us open this poor fellow's epistle, 
and smile at his spite." 

It is unfortunate for those who delight in 
writing such epistles, that they cannot be 
contrived like a bomb-shell, with some sort 
of fuse to blow the affair open the moment 
it reaches your hand. 

" We've to lunch at Miss Brabazon's," said 
Paul presently, " and must pick up your 
little rival, Diana, on the way* So you had 
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better pay your customary visit to the bath- 
ing-machine, and 111 stroll about the sands 
and wait for you. It will be quite time for 
luncheon when you have dried that imprac- 
ticable back hair of yours." 

So they sallied forth, Paul deliberately 
dismissing all his cares till a more convenient 
season. Aurora went eastward to her bath- 
ing-machine ; Paul westward for his stroll. 
When he had been wandering about an 
hour, and was thinking that the back hair 
might possibly be growing dry, he came in 
contact with a couple of men on horseback, 
both men and horses strangely splashed with 
sand. 

It was Grant and his friend the farmer. 
Grant recognised Veryan, and pulled up at 
once. 

" Glad to see you here," he said. " Per- 
haps you can tell me where Miss Brabazon 
lives. But I must go to some inn and 
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deanse myself first : you see what a mess 

Ij • »» 
m in. 

" We are going to luncheon at Miss Bra- 
bazon's," said Paul. " Better come to the 
Rockfield Arms. Have you had an adven- 
ture ?" 

" A frightfiil one," said Grant. " I have 
seen a man lost in a quicksand, and, if it 
had not been for this gentleman, I should 
have been lost myself." 

"You don't know our sands," said the 
farmer. " You and your horse would have 
been swallowed up, if I hadn't been lucky 
enough to catch your rein. As it was, we'd 
to ride mighty fast to 'scape the tide." 

"But the man who was swallowed," 
said Paul. " Do you mean to say it was 
impossible to save him ?" 

" He disappeared," said Grant, "as if he 
had dropped through a trap-door. When 
we reached the place, there was scarcely a 
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mark in the sand. My friend here prevented 
my riding right into the quicksand — I could 
hardly believe the man was gone. His hat 
had been blown away by the wind, so we 
brought it with us : his name is written in 
the lining, which may turn out a useful 
piece of evidence." 

The farmer showed Paul the hat. With- 
in it was written, Daniel Hogmire^ Old Jewry. 

*' By Jove, Grant," exclaimed Paul, " I'm 
uncommonly glad I met you. You mustn't 
say anything about the affair at Miss Braba- 
zon's. The man is my wife's uncle." 

They went together to the Rockfield 
Arms, and Grant got himself as far as pos- 
sible into his • normal state : his friend the 
farmer, having possession of Hogmire's hat, 
went off to communicate with the authori- 
ties. 

*'Are you going to stay long in this 
neighbourhood ?" asked Paul, as Grant and 
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he started in search of Aurora. " I am do- 
ing my best to complete my honeymoon, 
which has been viUanously interrupted by 
adventures." 

" I congratulate you," said Grant. " Not 
merely on having a honeymoon (which I 
suppose implies a wife), but also on having 
adventures in your honeymoon. It must be 
an agreeable break to its saccharine mo- 
notony. You know what Swinburne says- — 

^ A mouth or twain to live on honeycomb 
Were pleasant, but one tires of scented time.' " 

" Swinburne and you be hanged !" quoth 
Paul. " You haven't answered my question." 

" Well," said Grant, " I'm stajdng with a 
man at Gutterness, and just thought I'd ride 
over and see Miss Anastasia, who has known 
me from my birth, and does me the honour 
to scold me occasionally. And as I've chaffed 
you about your honeymoon, I'll make amend 
by a confession. Miss A^astasia has a little 
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relation of hers there, on whom I am slight- 
ly spoons. I want to see her, too." 

"I understand," said Paul. "But here 
comes my wife. No word about Hogmire, 
mind." 

They went together to find the Dezii at 
Laburnum Villa, and thence strolled on to 
Miss Anastasia's quiet retreat. 

Was it a pleasant luncheon? It was. 
Miss Anastasia had double reason for being 
satisfied. Aurora and Paul had got over 
their difficulty — ^that was clear : and Grant, 
whom she fully approved as wooer of her 
niece, had ridden across the sands in search 
of that young lady. Miss Anastasia, always 
delightful, was most delightful when pleas- 
ed ; at other times she could be keenly sar- 
castic, as a good many people in society 
knew to their cost. Need I say that Grant 
and Agnes were happy — that Paul and 
Aurora enjoyed the golden hour, though 
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Paul had the Court of Chancery and the fate 
of Hogmire on his brain ? Paul, however, 
had a happy and most enviable knack of 
forgetting his annoyances when there was no 
necessity for remembering them. 

Then the Dezii gave poetic piquancy to 
the affair. She chirped and pecked like a 
tomtit at luncheon, and carolled like a night- 
ingale afterwards. She was delighted with 
Miss Anastasia, with the old ruinous water- 
mill, with everything and everybody. I 
remember a verse or two of one of her 
ballads, mystic and strange — with for a 
theme that weird old poet Merlin, whom 
Heine understood, though Tennyson and 
Arnold cannot — 

'( Merlin, the great magician, 
Quelled by a woman^s hand, 
lieB under mighty oak trees 
In the forest Broceliande . . . 

** Dews fall soft on the turf there, 
Young birds twitter above : 
Merlin sleeps, and surely sleep 
Ib bette than aught save love . . . 
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^' Merlin sleeps, while the winters 
Freeze, and the summers bloom, 
And the old oaks whisper softly — 
He is here till the Day of Doom . . . 

" O happy happy Merlin 
Afar in the forest deep I 
To thee alone of the sons of men 
Gave a wotnan the gift of sleep/* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

APE^S? 

** L'Art a besoin on de la solitude, on de la mis^, on 
de la passion.'' 

T"! THEN an author has come to such a 
^ ^ pass that he has married his hero 
and killed his villain, it would probably be 
discreet in him to stop. The word Jinis is 
a great temptation, and I for my part shall 
exceedingly rejoice when I can write it with 
a clear conscience. In very truth, it is 
wonderful that we do not all look forward 
with eagerness to that inevitable Finis which 
must put a period to our story, whether it 
be in one volume, or two, or three. Con- 
sidering that 

^^ Man never is, bat always to be blest */' 
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that lie has not the crudest notion of enjoy- 
ing the present, but is perpetually brooding 
over the past or hankering after the future ; 
that his chief delight is to anticipate some 
coming pleasure — it may be his dinner, or 
his marriage, or the birth of an heir, or the 
death of a grandfather ; why it appears to 
me that he might as well look forward as 
far as his mortal eye can see, to the supreme 
instant of his life. 

I am digressing, which is a vice. It is 
objected that my hero is married and my 
villain dead : ergo my novel has no further 
raison detre. But the obvious rejoinder is, 
that a good many things may happen to a 
hero after he is married : with what may 
happen to a villain after he is dead I have 
at present no concern. 

The honeymoon is over; and Paul and 
his wife are back in the precincts of Mega- 
lopolis. They have a furnished cottage on 

p2 
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the banks of Thames, not very far froni 
Westbrook's gardens of Alcinoiis. Paul is 
tr3dng very hard to write ; but he finds he 
cannot. He cannot satisfy himself; he 
wants either solitude or misery or pasinon^ 
quoth our Frenchman : now a man just 
married has seldom the first or the second — 
while the third, having attained its object, 
has been transmuted into a voluptuous indo- 
lence. 

Paul got rather savage with himself for 
his crassitude. Dr. Johnson held that a man 
who can write at all, can write when he 
likes — just as he held that to be affected by 
the weather is sheer nonsense. But there 
was nothing mercurial about Johnson. And 
perhaps after all the Doctor concealed his 
sensations. I am told that Mr. Charles 
Kingsley, who has written an ode m honour 
of the east wind, always goes away to Italy 
or the south of France when it begins to blow. 
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What in the world gives me this vile 
humour of digression to-day? There are 
times when the pen resolutely refuses to go 
straight as the brain wants to guide it, and 
curvets across country in the moat unac- 
countable zigzag. Perhaps if one used a 
steel pen it would be better. This particular 
quiU must have been plucked from the wing 
of a wild goose. 

Paul was sterile. He did a little jour- 
nalism, but was not satisfied with what he 
wrote, though doubtless it was quite good 
enough for the people who read newspapers. 
But his magnum opus would not move. He 
was writing a book; he had arranged its 
plan most carefiilly ; he could get no further. 
The Muses were as impracticable as the Lord 
Chancellor : and there seemed just as little 
chance of Paul's book being completed as of 
a final decision in the great case of Mon- 
chend versus Veryan. 
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Going down to the House one kfitemoon, 
when a row was expected between the First 
Minister and the leader of the Opposition, 
Paul encountered Thorold. The new mem- 
ber had commenced his career prudently ; 
he had been punctual in attendance and 
loyal in his votes, but he had made no at- 
tempt to speak. He was cordially pleased 
to see Paul again : and, the following day 
being Wednesday, promised to drive down 
and see Mrs. Veryan. 

" Your wife is just the very person I want 
to see,'' said Thorold, " so I am purely selfish 
in proposing to call. The fact is, I am in 
great need of a lady's advice." 

So the next day Thorold's mail-phaeton 
came down to Paul's cottage, and he en- 
gaged in colloquy with Aurora. He had 
much to tell her. A man of peculiar manli- 
ness, and peculiarly fond of the manliest 
amusements, he was at the same time a 
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thorough ladies' man. There was some- 
thing about him that fascinated and magne- 
tized them. And he was particularly fond 
of having a lady as his confidante. 

It happened that Westbrook looked in 
upon Paul at about the same hour, so that 
Thorold had just the tite-a-tete he liked. 
And he had to tell Mrs. Veryan of his 
coming marriage with Lady Lucy Latimer 
-r-a brilliant affair so near its consumma- 
tion that the settlements were in the hands 
of the lawyers, and the bridal gifts in prepa- 
ration at the jeweller's, and a special artist 
of the highest class engaged to arrange the 
wedding-breakfast* 

This, however, though a charming piece 
of news to bring to a lady, was not the most 
piquant part of Thorold's converse. For he 
had received a series of letters from a fair 
incognita^ who wrote at Vienna — ^who had 
seen him for a moment, without introduc- 
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-tion, at Oceanborough, and remembered 
with enthusiasmi his "dark-brown beard, 
through which tho sun shot golden gleams," 
and who contemplated the possibility of his 
making tea for her at some future period, 
while she reposed on a couch en peignoir. 
Did he make tea elegantly or awkwardly ? 
Most men were so very awkward. Was he 
an eldest son? She feared so, as people 
said he had so much money : and she much 
preferred younger sons. She could pet them 
without anybody's objecting — and the poor 
fellows were always so extremely grateful. 

" Well, Mrs. Veryan," said Thorold, after 
she had looked through this curious corres- 
pondence, " what do ^ou think of the young 
lady?" 

" I should think she was not very young, 
and not very wise.'' 

" But her letters are remarkably clever," 
said Thorold. • 
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"Wonderfully clever^^^ replied Aurora. 
" But I should suppose her a person who, 
having been in some way disappointed, 
writes these letters for the sake of a little 
excitement. She will never let you know 
who she is, you may depend upon it." 

" You don't think she'll break her heart 
when I marry," saidThorold. 

"Not in the least likely. But if you 
should happen to meet in society, she would 
be extremely likely to say sarcastic things 
about your wife." 

" I don't think Lady Lucy would care," 
said Thorold. 

"No," answered Aurora. "Neither by 
character nor position is she within the 
power of satirical people. It is a fortunate 
thing to be an Earl's daughter, and very 
pretty, and very clever. Your anonymous 
correspondent, if in society she should en- 
counter you and Lady Lucy, will probably 
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shrink into a comer, and look on curiously, 
and, if she says anything spiteful, say it in 
a whisper." 

" There is a necessary Umit to the number 
of Earls' daughters," said Thorold, with a 
laugh. " But if being very pretty and very 
clever is apt to produce envy and spite, I 
fear, Mr. Veryan, you will have a good deal 
to answer for. I am sure Lady Lucy will 
be delighted when I tell her what you say 
about her." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HARD LINES. 
'' Qui amat, emat/' 

T AM not going to describe Lionel Tho- 
-*- rold's marriage to Lady Lucy Latimer. 
'Tis beyond the power of this mipoetic pen. 
They had a Bishop, a Dean, several Rectors, 
full choral service, a Duke to propose the 
bride's health, and a Lord Chancellor to re- 
turn thanks for the bridesmaids. They start- 
ed by the Great Northern (of course a special 
train) for Latimer Park in Nottinghamshire, 
where the honeymoon was to be spent. 
Would for their sakes I had the pen of the 
renowned Jenkins — or of Catullus ! 

^^ Hespere, qui caelo lucet iucundior ignis.*' 
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No: I must record occurrences far less 
interesting. Mine is the unheroic task to 
describe Paul Veryan's career at a time 
when excitement was succeeded by mo- 
notony — ^when affairs looked very gloomy 
indeed. 

Paul had not been extravagant during his 
secretaryship ; but marriage and its com- 
comitants are expensive, and he had no very 
large sum of money ia hand when he took 
his furnished cottage by the Thames. He 
was resolved, however, to work, and work 
he did, valiantly ; but his brain did not seem 
to have its customary power of production, 
and what he produced had less luck than 
usual. 

It has been asserted that authors ought 
not to marry, and many unhappy induces 
hiave been brought forward in support of the 
thesis. Everyone who has any knowledge 
of modern Bohemia could name several 
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cases of most unfortunate marriages; but 
whether the men, if they had not been 
writers, would not have made their wives just 
as miserable, may be considered doubtful. 
The dass of author who ought not to marry, 
ought not, in my opinion, to exist. Why 
ought not the fellow whose wretched wife 
(I see this very day) has attempted to com- 
mit suicide, to be allowed to have a wife ? 
Because he is cruel and careless ; because he 
mistakes his flippant brilliancy for genius, 
and thinks it a shame to have to work for 
his living ; because he has no conscience, no 
honour, no inclination to perform the duties 
of manhood. Well, is there anything to be 
said in favour of such a fellow's existing at 
all? Is he to be tolerated as a social 
nuisance because he can write you a clever- 
ish leader, or some smart verse for a comic 
periodical? I really cannot see it. He 
lives upon tradesmen and his friends; he 
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hates work ; he thinks himself quite justi- 
fied in discarding his wife because he is tired 
of her, and leaving the poor woman to 
choose between the workhouse and the 
Thames. In what respect is he better than 
any purposeless vagabond who lives on 
mendicity? Certes, he is worse: for he 
has had some education, and might be use- 
fiil in the world if he would. 

In the London of to-day there are a set 
of men who earn a scanty and precarious 
livelihood by the production of a class of 
writing which the world could very well do 
without. It is Grub Street over again ; but 
Grub Street veneered with gen^tility. The 
scribbler of Johnson's time knew his place ; 
did not set up for being a gentleman 
and a scholar; did not think that he be- 
longed to the aristocracy of genius, and 
that people who did not trouble themselves 
to use pen and ink were immeasurably his 
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inferiors. No, he confessed himself the 
shabby rogue that he was, and obeyed his 
masters, the publishers, and thankftdly re*- 
ceived what they deigned to give him. But 
his successor is a gentleman, "forsooth"-^ 
as the Prime Minister would say ; his ances- 
tors fought at Agincourt, you may be sure ; 
he has quite a noble contempt for people 
who work for their living. Concerning 
what he writes the less said the better : it 
just does for foolish people to read when 
travelling by railway, at which time wise 
people will not read at all. 

Well, this class of author ought not to 
exist, and a fortiori ought not to marry. 
But whoso thinks that men of real genius 
should not marry, let him read Browning's 
One Word More — or the final passage of the 
prologue to The Ring and the Book. 

^^ Grod be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with. 
One to show a woman when he loves her/' 
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Herein I think the poet is too generous. 
There are some creatures, I fear, so mean 
that they cannot love a woman. 

Paul Veryan knew that he had done well 
to marry, yet he was not quite satisfied with 
himself. He doubted whether he had been 
prudent in taking Aurora from her quiet 
comfort into a world of care. She had lived 
a tranquil easy life ; with duties that might 
be monotonous yet were generally pleasant ; 
with a comfortable income from her own 
exertions — and a most amiable uncle to 
gratify her with luxuries. Now she was the 
wife of a man who earned his living by his 
brain, and who at the moment found it diffi- 
cult to earn as much as he wanted. 

True, there was Sir Raoul Monchenci's 
splendid legacy, but this for the present only 
increased his trouble. The affair was in 
Chancery ; he had to see lawyers and fee 
lawyers ; scarcely a day passed without his 



being subjected to some fresh worry in con- 
nexion with the affair. At length he could 
staxid it no longer : one momisig; wh^^ thie 
post brought him a formidable docutoent 
from Lincoln's Inn, he said to his wife-^ 

" Aurora^ my jy6t, I think I'll give up this 
confounded property. The mere details of 
the suit worry me so that I am unfit to 
write. I get duller a^ dullef every day, 
and shall readi the level of The Gentk Life 
at last. Besides, these fellows want such a 
lot of money, and you know how predous 
Kttle we have left." 

Aurora might be fot^^ven some reluctan<ie 
to relinquish such a splendid vision as that 
which Sir Raoul's will plaiced before her 
eager young eyes. 

" Had you not better ask somebody's ad- 
vice before dedding, Paul ? Speak to Mr. 
Westbrook, or write to Lord Latitoer." 

" No," said Paul. " I know exactly What 
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the Earl would do ; he'd offer me money to 
go on with the affair. I should be just as 
much worried — ^more so, indeed, for I might 
never be able to repay him. Besides, my 
dear child, you remember that from the very 
first I had serious doubts whether I had any 
right to this money — and if I had the right, 
whether it would be wise to accept such a 
tremendous responsibility. I would rather 
not prolong the annoyance by asking advice. 
At present I am so worried that I can 
neither work nor sleep. I dream of law 
and lawyers ; my brain refuses to obey my 
will. Write a letter for me to these people 
at Lincoln s Inn, and tell them I shall not 
defend the action, and they may let Sir 
Arthurs solicitors know my intention at 
once." 

Aurora obeyed : and, when the letter was 
gone to the post, Paul felt a wonderful spring 
of relief. 
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" We'll have a holiday this afternoon," he 
said, quite gaily. "We'll take the boat, 
and you shall row, and I'll steer and smoke^ 
and the dogs shall have a swim — and if 
Growl attacks the swans, I'll defend him 
with the boathook." 

Thus did they: and that evening Paul 
found his brain in better condition, and 
worked with some enjoyment. But, when 
that delicate engine the brain is thus affected, 
there is no such thing as immediate cure : 
the nervous tension returns, even when the 
exciting cause is entirely removed. 

Hence Paul did not at once recover his 
ancient power and facility : and, as he now 
was entirely dependent on his work, with 
a wife whom he desired to keep perfectly 
free from trouble, it was " hard lines " for 
him. Moreover, he had the misfortune to 
do a good deal of work for publishers and 
editors not of the first grade — ^people who 
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never paid till they were obliged. There 
are princely publishers and editors^ as I have 
excellent reason to know; men who pay 
Kberally and punctually^ and are literature's 
best possible patrons^ But there are also 
small adventurous capitalists, who engage in 
doubtful speculations : and writers who have 
not made a public are glad to find work 
anywhere. How it worried Paul, when an 
article was written and printed, to have to 
write a dozen letters before he could obtain 
payment for it I If he did not pay for his 
mutton, his butcher would decline to send 
any more : but he could not afford to deal 
in the same way with the editor who de- 
layed to send him a cheque. So he had to 
waste much of his time in being dunned, 
and in dunning others; and this sort of 
thing is injurious both to a man's facility of 
production and to the quality of what he 
produces. 
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In his old days of bachelorhood little 
would he have cared. Then woidd he have 
gaily sung with Thackeray : — 

'^Care, like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate : 
Let the dog wait. 
Hji^j well be." 

Throw trouble to the winds. If we can't 
afford whitebait and Ch&teau Yquem at 
Greenwich, why, we'll have a steak and 
some stout at the Cheese. When there 
is nobody but oneself to suffer, the ills of 
life are trivial ; but Paul Verj^an had a wife 
whom he loved, and so his smallest troubles 
looked serious. 

One morning there lay on the breakfast- 
table three or four blue envelopes, every 
one of which contained a statement that the 
writer was very much in want of money. 
They had all bills to make up by a very 
early date. Paul, who had been planning 
an article that he thought would be charm- 
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ing, while he bathed and dressed, found it 
all slip out of his brain, while a vision of 
irate tradesmen arose before his eyes. 

" I must go to town this morning, Aurora,** 
he said, as his wife entered the room, as 
fresh as her rosyrfingered eponyma. " I 
shall beard Braggles in his den : he must 
owe me at least twenty pounds. It is a 
great nuisance: I wanted to do a good 
morning's work." 

So he started, directly after breakfast: 
and Aurora, having a notion in her small 
head, started half an hour later, and caught 
the next train. 

She was back at home hours before her 
husband, who indeed did not arrive till just 
before dinner, and then with anything but a 
happy countenance. 

" You look tired, Paul," she said. 

^ " Not so much tired as bothered, my child. 
All this precious day's money-hunting has 
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resulted in only two guineas, which they 
owed me for a squib in the Papyrus. I've 
called six times on Braggles, without being 
able to get hold of him, so I left him as 
ferocious a note as I could write. Saw no- 
body in town but Tom Harington, who con- 
soled me with seltzer and brandy. I •sup- 
pose I must waste another day to-morrow." 

" No, dear," said Aurora, " we'll manage 
without." 

And therewith the cunning minx produced 
a roll of crisp bank notes, to the fabulous 
amount of fifty pounds. 

" Why, where in the world did you get 
this ?" asked Paul. " Have you been robbing 
the Bank of England ?" 

And Aurora confessed that, anxious to 
relieve Paul's anxiety, she had paid a visit 
to a certain Mr. Attenborough, and had left 
in his possession Lord Latimer's princely pre- 
sent of turquoises and pearls. 
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"If you are not worried, Paul," she 
urged, *^ you will soon make money enough 
to get it back." 

"You are a good little girl," he said, 
"and well get you your jewelry again.. 
YouVe given me quite an appetite for dinner. 
By Jove though, I daresay I could have 
got the money on that wonderful old ring." 

"0 don't part with that! I'm super- 
stitious about it." 

" All right," quoth Paul. '' Don't I want 
my mutton? To-morrow morning I'll just 
go round and pay those fellows, and give 
them a lecture on their impertinence in being 
so confoundedly troublesome/' 

Which he did — and was listened to with 
that humility which is one of the two moods 
of the Greajt Britiah tradesman. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



UP-HILL WORK. 



" We poets in our youth begin in gladnees, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness." 

A ITER this, Paul's affairs became a tiifle 
■^^ 1>etter, though still he had his troubles. 
And of course Aurora had hers. In addi- 
tion to those which came upon her by reason 
of her intense and loving sympathy with her 
husband, $he had trouble in her own pro- 
vince. She wanted to economise ; she had, 
of course, no domestic experience ; and ser- 
vants in small families are the sworn enemies 
of economy. They think it shabby to make 
the culinary art a means of saving money ; 
will throw away the materials of the dainti- 
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est dishes rather than be troubled to prepare 
them. Young wives, I suspect, often find 
their greatest annoyance in their kitchen. 
Aurora was almost in despair at first ; but 
she possessed perseverance and pluck; so 
she studied manuals of cookery, and in 
course of time conquered her cook. And 
when this was effected, she had the extreme 
satisfaction of knowing that her butcher's 
bills were reduced by about fifty per cent. 

Next to the tyranny of respectability — of 
what Mrs. Grundy is likely to say — ^the 
tyranny of domestic servants falls heaviest 
on middle-class English life. " No man is a 
hero to his valet," says the adage ; but is 
one woman in five thousand heroine enough 
to manage her cook ? 

Paul worked hard, and began to keep his 
head comfortably above water. But it was 
unsatisfactory work* It seems to a casual 
observer easy business to write two or three 
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leaders a week, two or three articles of mag- 
azine " padding" a month. It is not so easy 
as it seems. To produce a continuous supply 
of this sort of thing is apt to exhaust the 
brain. And it is certainly not worth doing, 
especially for a man of Paul's type. He could 
not feel strong interest in the multifarious 
topics on which it was necessary for him to 
write in the evening journal to which he 
contributed. He could not agree with the 
worthy proprietor that the chief of his own 
party was a man of transcendant genius and 
stainless honour, while the chief of the oppo- 
site party was a dull fellow and completely 
unscrupulous. He hated to fill seven or 
eight pages of a magazine with something 
sketchy and readable. He was dissatisfied 
with his work. A man in that condition 
never does his work well. 

One afternoon Westbrook had looked in, 
with some choice flowers for Aurora, whose 
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delight in flowers ivas a passion. They 
strolled out together, and Paul grumbled 
over the state of things with his friend. 

*' I'd like to be a grocer," he said, " or a 
greengrocer— anjrthing whereby to earn an 
honest living. If I were not compelled to 
write for bread, I believe I could write 
something worth reading, and that possibly 
might live : as it. is, I am ashamed of myself 
every time I put pen to paper." 

^ But you have some leisure hours," urged 
Westbrook. *^ Why not occupy them with 
work of a higher order ?" 

"I'm frightfully idle. Besides, when I 
have been wearing myself out on work I de- 
test, I am in no humour for anything better." 

" Write a novel," said Westbrook. 

« What I" 

" I am quite serious. With yoiu* experi- 
ence of life, if you once set a group of 
characters in motion they would soon become 
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interesting. I am going to write a novel." 

"Your 

" YeSy I. In the midst of looking after 
my vines and peach trees, I have been 
gradually building up a plot: and I have 
serious thoughts of banning the first chap- 
ter to-night. Suppose you do likewise, and 
we'll see who finishes first — and then who 
first finds a publisher." 

"I could never construct a plot," said 
Paul. " When I read novels, which I did 
at one time for the purpose of reviewing 
them, their plots always seemed to me such 
an atrocious absurdity. I don't perceive any 
plots in life. It is a continuous chain of 
events, without beginning, middle, or end. 
No novelist except Thackeray seems to me 
to reflect this essential condition of life," 
" Then write like Thackeray." 
" Easy to say. Imitate the inimitable." 
" Well, at any rate ignore plot, and rely 
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upon character. You can paint character, I 
am certain." 

"I could put everybody I know in a 
novel," quoth Paul, " if that's what you 
mean — and be sent to Coventry by the whole 
set of you. But painting character is not so 
simple. Most writers paint just the eccen- 
tricities of character, forgetting that there 
are more points of likeness than of unlike- 
ness between two human beings." 

" Well, you seem up in the metaphysics 
of novel-writing," said Westbrook, '^ Come, 
say you'll try it." 

** I'll see about it," replied Paul. 

He did more. He actually went to work ; 
and, though he certainly failed in producing 
anything that remotely resembled a plot, he 
managed to portray some characters and set 
them in motion. The ultimate fate of his 
story will appear in due season. 

That same afternoon, while Westbrook 
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and Paul were strolling, Aurora also had 
visitors. They were Miss Anastasia Braba- 
zon and her niece. 

" What superb flowers I" said Miss Anas- 
tasia; for Aurora had just placed West- 
brook's gift in her vases. "They are finer 
than I can ever get." 

"We have a friend within a few miles 
who is famous for his gardens. His finiit is 
equal to his flowers. There never were such 
grapes, I think." 

"Do you know," said Miss Anastasia, 
" this little Agnes is going to be married, 
and wants to tell you all about it ?" 

" Not to Mr. Lanyon," said Aurora, with 
a laugh. 

" dear no," said Miss Anastasia. " Lan- 
yon would not have her now, I assure you. 
He is engaged to a Countess dowager, and 
will be her fourth husband. I suspect her 
ladyship's entertainments will be the great 
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a4;tractioiis nert season. Bat come, Mf& 
Veryan, leave me alone here awhile, and 
take that child into the garden, and hear 
her infantile story. I know she's longing to 
tell you, and she's dreadfully afraid of me. 
I shall be quite content to look at your 
flowers for half an hour." 

So Aurora heard from Agnes that lAe was 
going to marry Mr. Grant ; and that she 
thought she loved him very much, only &he 
supposed it was wrong to love him very 
much before she was married to him ; and 
that once she thought she liked Mr. Veryan 
— ^but then he was much too good for her. 

"You little hypocrite I" said Aurora. 
" You know you think your lover is worth a 
dozen of my husband." 

And I have not the slightest doubt she 
did. What a happy thing it is that every 
woman thinks her own husband the best and 
the cleverest man in the world ! 
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Paul got so interested in his novel, and so 
anxious to finish it and turn it, if possible, 
into money, that ' he worked too hard. 
Westbrook happened to be busy in his gar- 
dens, so that for some time they did not 
meet ; and Veryan had nothing to divert his 
mind from his occupation. Now there are 
some brains that no amount of hard work 
seems to injure — and I envy their fortunate 
possessors : but Paul's was a more delicate 
machine, and would not bear too constant a 
pressure. Consequently there came a time 
when he found his brain sluggish, and 
incapable of work. Of course he did not 
accept the warning, and stop ; he believed 
in the strength of his own constitution ; he 
forced himself to proceed, employing oo- 
casionally the stimulus of wine. He found 
that what he wrote under such difficulty 
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seemed often superior to what he pro- 
duced when in the humour. 

Then came other symptoms — unpleasant 
dreams, incapacity to control the thoughts, 
unaccountable dejection. He disregarded 
them, and worked on. At length the ma- 
chine altogether gave way: there came a 
pain across the brow from temple to temple, 
as if it were crushed by some iron implement 
of torture. * Work was impossible, and Paul 
reluctantly submitted to his fate. 

So our poor Aurora, just as the horizon 
looked a trifle brighter, and there seemed 
good reason to hope that the struggle for 
existence was over, found herself worse off 
than ever. Hers was a sanguine temper; 
besides, she had full faith in her husband's 
power and genius. But what could she do 
now? All other troubles seemed easy to 
bear, in comparison with this : to see Paul 
ill and despondent was more than she could 
endure. However, she had heard him speak 
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of his friend Dr. Montagu, so sent off at 
once for that most cheerful and decisive of 
physicians. 

The doctor came ; saw in an instant what 
was the matter ; prescribed in his usual way 
for a complaint which he, the sworn friend 
and adviser of men of letters, had seen times 
without number. What remedies he ad- 
ministered I cannot say : but Paul in a few 
days grew more like himself, and wanted to 
set to work again. 

" You must not do it," said Dr. Montagu. 
" You absolutely must be idle for a week or 
two. The public must wait for this novel 
you are writing. Give your brain a holiday, 
and you will come back to your work like a 
giant refreshed. You are close to the 
Thames : get out on it in the sunny after- 
noons: be passive, receptive: live like a 
lotos-eater." 

'^ Lotos does not grow in England," said 
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Paul, " and if I don't work, how am I to 
pay for my mutton ?" 

" You must rest," reiterated Dr. Montaga 
" Your choice is between a little temporary 
annoyance and permanent incapacity. You 
cannot doubt which to choose." 

So Paul found himself most reluctantly 
compelled to be idle. And, though I be- 
lieve he had as fine a natural capacity for 
indolence as any man living, yet this en- 
forced abstinence from work was torture. 
He paced his pleasant lawn for hours, 
moodily meditating over his misfortunes. 
When he and his wife and his dogs took to 
the Thames, though he tried very hard to 
seem cheerful, he was always fretting over 
his position. Poverty is hard to bear. Still, 
by the aid of health it may be endured — 
ay, and conquered. But when health fails, 
that must indeed be a strenuous spirit which 
does not give way. 
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Paul Veryau looked back sadly to his 
bachelor days. Troubles seemed trifles in 
those old times, when he was in chambers 
with Tom Haringtoh. There was nobody 
but himself to suffer — and what was there 
which he could not easily endure? Now 
he had brought into the sphere of his 
destiny a woman whom he loved with a 
profound passion : and she, whom he had 
foolishly fancied he could make happy, must 
of necessity share all his troubles. Why 
had he been so selfish as to marry Aurora, 
without having the power to secure her from 
sordid annoyances ? 

Paul Veryan looked farther back — to his 
early boyhood. He had fancied himself a 
poet. He had resolved to take the world 
by storm. He had measured himself against 
the great English writers whom he loved, 
and had felt a proud belief that he could 
take his place among them. Ah, how well 
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he remembered the wide wild downs, with 
woods of beech in the deep hollow valleys, 
and silver brooklets flashing in the sunlight, 
where he had rambled in his eager boy- 
hood, sometimes reading the glorious old 
poetry which he loved, sometimes dream- 
ing over works which should bring back 
the memory of the ancient Masters I And 
what had he done ? Frittered away his life 
in trifles, having as yet produced nothing 
by which he would be remembered. He 
had never attempted to fulfil those sanguine 
designs of his boyhood; never cared to 
work at all except when gold was needed. 
And now — ^was it indeed too late ? Would 
his brain refuse to serve him? Must he 
subside into a mere hack — do poor work 
with painful effort — and sink into utter 
oblivion ? 

Paul was Eeautontimoroumenos. He tor- 
mented himself on all points. It seemed to 
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him that no act of his life had been right. 
Why had he married so hastily ? Why had 
he resigned his secretaryship? Why had 
he given up the Chancery suit with such 
precipitation? With these and a hundred 
other questions did he harass himself to such 
an extent that the rest which he was com- 
pelled to take was by no means a restora- 
tive, and the anxious brain continued to 
oscillate betweeen periods of over-excitement 
and periods of utter vacuity. 

Aurora meanwhile did her utmost to 
prevent his brooding over his cares. She 
tried to persuade him that in a very short 
time his vigour would return. She managed 
matters so cleverly that the minor sjmiptoms 
of impecuniosity were kept out of his way ; 
and as to herself, if she had possessed fifty 
thousand a year, she could not have seemed 
lighter-hearted.. She came down in the 
morning as bright and fresh as the rose that 
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she wore in her bosom — and sang like a 
lark in the intervals of her morning's ma- 
tronly arrangements — and chatted gaily to 
her moody lord when she got him into the 
boat — and got him the most appetizing little 
dinners, to which a bottle of Lord Latimer's 
wine gave perfection. 

And when the long summer evenings were 
over, and Paul had smoked his last cigar, 
and uttered his final grumble, Aurora, as she 
knelt by her bedside, prayed passionately 
for his recovery. Though it may seem a 
trivial tragedy in my weak words, hers was 
a heavy and heart-breaking burden to bear. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



A SURPRISE. 



" Whereof, my child, would'st rather be inheritrix — 
Plutus's gold or Aphrodite's merry tricks?" 

ONE pleasant morning Paul Veryan, feel- 
ing more vigorous than usual, pro- 
posed to his wife an expedition of adventure. 

" Let us row as far as Thames Ditton," he 
said to his wife, " and see how Westbrook 
is getting on with his novel." 

Aurora agreed, delighted with a proposal 
which showed her husband to be in better 
spirits. So they started the moment break- 
fast was over, and reached the Swan at 
Ditton in excellent condition. But a disap- 
pointment awaited them: Westbrook was 
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absent from home on business for a few 
days, and there was nobody to receive them 
but his favourite setter. 

"Never mind," said Paul, with unusual 
gaiety, " we'll go down to Theodore Hook's 
favourite hostelry and see if they can give 
us anything eatable. Westbrook has finished 
his novel, I suppose, and is up in town, 
worrying the publishers. I think I ought to 
warn him against Braggles." 

" You used to think Mr. Braggles very 
straightforward, and even generous," inter- 
posed Aurora. 

" He's wonderfully plausible. Besides, he 
has a clever policy of beginning generously 
— and then, when he has got a man hard at 
work for him, of gradually passing to the 
other extreme. He'll commence by giving 
more than a short article is worth, and 
end by purchasing a three volume novel at 
a tenth of its value." 
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As they waited on the lawn in front of 
the Swan, a fisherman who had been busy 
in a punt came slowly ashore, and Paul re- 
cognized that inveterate wanderer, John 
Eeles. He greeted him with much cordi- 
ality : and, as Eeles had landed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining refreshments, they arranged 
to take their meal in company. 

"I have heard wonderful tales," said 
Eeles, " of a big trout there is just here. 
He has been seen — ^not by me — ^and esti- 
mated to weigh eight pounds. So I have 
been here a week, trying to catch him : and 
I think I shall give him another week. One 
might be in worse quarters." 

" I quite agree with you," remarked Ver- 
yan. " Wherever anglers and rowing men 
congregate, the inns and taverns are good." 

When they had dined, and were smoking 
placidly, Paul took up a newspaper. It was 
the advertisement sheet of the Times. Since 
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he had been compelled to suspend his work, 
the sight of a newspaper had so irritated him 
that Aurora had ordered that none should 
be sent to the house : consequently Paul 
was wholly without information as to current 
events. Now, in lazy mood, he took up 
what is perhaps the most marvellous moiety 
of the world's most marvellous journal, and 
glanced at the second column of advertise- 
ments. 

" Lily of May. — ^Remember Richmond. 
Do not drive me to distraction. Our chances 
of happiness depend on immediate action. 
Write to the old address." 

This, and one or two like it, he read 
aloud, for the amusement of his companions. 
Suddenly he paused — ^looked very earnestly 
at one of the announcements — and passed it 
to Aurora. 

" Mrs. Very an (formerly Miss Elmore) is 
requested to communicate with Messrs. 
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Griffin and Budge, &c. &c. — ^when she will 
hear of something greatly to her advantage." 

"Well," exclaimed Aurora, "what can 
that mean ?" 

" I can't guess," replied Paul. " Mr. 
Eeles, what is your opinion of this advertise- 
ment ?" 

" Money," said Eeles, with much gravity, 
after putting on his spectacles, and slowly 
scanning the advertisement, as if to discover 
some hidden significance. " That is the only 
thing which a lawyer conceives to be to any- 
body's advantage." 

" What shall I do ?" asked Aurora. 

" Communicate, of course," said Eeles. 

"Precisely," observed Paul, "Waiter, 
bring a sheet of paper and an envelope." 

So a letter was written to Messrs. Griffin 
and Budge — soon after which they started 
homeward. 

" I told you we should meet again," said 
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Eeles to Paul, as he got into the boat* 
"This time I hope I have brought you 
luck." 

It seemed that he had. Prompt reply 
came from Messrs. Griffin and Budge, to the 
effect that, imder the will of Mr. Daniel 
Hogmire of the Old Jewry, and of Isling- 
ton, Mrs. Veryan took a legacy of ten thousand 
pounds, at present invested in consols. 

The amorous Hogmire had been so busy 
persecuting his niece that he had not found 
time to alter his will made in days when she 
was his special favourite : hence it occurred 
that the liberal legacy which he had design- 
ed for her was secured to her by his burial 
in the treacherous quicksand between Gut- 
terness and Tosseth. 

Of a verity our heroine was delighted. 
Now, she thought to herself, Paul could 
rest with a clear conscience, and wait for his 
brain to recover its pristine strength. She 
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was not going to resign the legacy on any 
casuistical scruple ; else the fact that if Hog- 
mire had lived he would have altered his 
will might have given her an opportunity. 
But no : Paul might do these Quixotic 
things if he pleased — ^Aurora knew better. 

As to Paul himself, such was the perversi- 
ty of his temper that he did not rejoice half 
so much as he ought over this manifest in- 
terposition of Providence. He abhorred the 
idea of having any of Hogmire's money. 
Moreover, when he married, he was proud 
to think that his wife had not a farthing, and 
that he should give her all she needed by 
his own unaided exertions. And now his 
intellectual faculty had broken down, under 
the work required from it — and he should 
be indebted to his wife and her detested 
uncle for money which would enable him to 
rest and recruit himself. 

Paul was positively sulky about it. Very 
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few people would receive in that way a 
legacy of ten thousand pounds, especially 
when it came so opportunely. But Veryan 
was an unreasonable animal, as anyone who 
reads this story will allow : and he gave his 
wife more trouble at this period than at any 
other time since their marriage. She, being 
very patient and loving, and feeling that 
now their mere material cares were over, 
bore with him like — I was going to say an 
angel. I prefer to say — like a woman. 

Just about the time the money was trans- 
ferred they had a casual visit from Dr. Mon- 
tagu. He was delighted with his patient's 
good fortune. 

" Now, Veryan," he said, " I'll prescribe 
for you. Go away to the seaside : you want 
ozone, and you want iodine. Don't go to a 
big watering-place : find a wild fishing vil- 
lage, unvisited by swells and cads. By the 
way, I know a place— on the coast about 
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five mUes from Oceanborough. I forget 
the name at this moment : but an old friend 
and patient of mine has a house there : and 
he is going to Italy for a time. I know 
he'll be glad to let the place furnished. 
What do you say ? Shall I write to him ?" 
Paul acceded : and in the course of a 
fortnight he and his wife were snugly settled 
in the quaintest and most solitary of seaside 
residences, which Dr. Montagu's friend, a 
most original and eccentric personage, had 
built for his own delectation. It was wedged 
into a comer of the cliffs, looking south- 
ward, with a splendid sea view : a building 
of a single story, with rooms in its centre, 
for habitation amid the storms of winter, 
lighted by skylights. So well was the place 
chosen, that its inhabitants had a small 
sandy cove all to themselves, walled in at 
high water by cliffs which ran down on each 
side. If Aurora wanted to play the nereid, 
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she could step in her dressing-gown from 
her bedroom window to the lawn, and 
thence to the most perfect sands, without a 
pebble or a shell to graze her dainty foot. 

Here Paul began to get better. He found 
a rifle on the premises, and shot seagulls ; 
he found a shrimp-net, and waded into 
the sparkling water, and caught delicious 
prawns ; he found an undecked sailing-boat, 
with a tough young salt to look after it, 
and he and Aurora got many a pleasant 
little cruise. Tom (the young salt in ques- 
tion) supplied them with lobsters from the 
private lobster-pots of the owner of Cliff 
Cottage: and altogether they lived in as 
simple and primitive a way as if they had 
been in Ithaca with Odysseus, or on my 
favourite island of Sark . . . whose seigneur 
is as lucky a man as the son of Laertes. 

Paul soon got rid of his discontent — the 
sea breezes blew it away ; and soon regained 
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his vigour, as he drank the recuperative 
draughts administered day after day by 
*' sage Hippotades." It struck him that he 
was an awful fool for quarrelling with his 
bread-and-butter: so by-and-by he mag- 
nanimously forgave his wife for having en- 
dowed him with ten thousand pounds, and 
set to work upon his novel with tremendous 
energy. Nobody but Dr. Montagu knew 
where he was — so he got no correspondence 
to interrupt him. In London he was missed 
by his friends, and by certain publishers and 
editors; indeed, his disappearance caused 
almost as much wonderment as when Waring 
left Robert Browning's arm on that memor- 
able night, 

" The snowiest in all December," 

as they were walking home after supper, 
and vanished altogether — for I don't believe 
it was he whom somebody saw at Triej?te. 
So Paul passed a joyous time, unruffled 

s2 
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by the world ; and his wife was perfectly 
happy. Their days were spent between the 
cliffs and the sands and the sea ; and after 
dinner, when the lamps were lighted, and 
the dogs were coiled before the fire (always 
seasonable at night by the sea) and Aurora 
had taken her knitting (she liked to knit and 
look at her husband), Paul worked away in 
high spirits at that famous novel of his, 
whose freedom of speech and independence 
of thought gave great offence to many highly 
respectable critics. It is shocking to think 
that numerous misguided persons read the 
novel, notwithstanding ; some indeed-— eudi 
is the perversity of human nature — beoamf 
they were warned on no account to do sa 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LORD LATIMEB AT HOME. 

*^ As for that, pass the bottle and damn the expense : 
IVe seen it observed by a writer of sense, 
That the labouring classes could scarce Hve a day 
If people like us didn't eat, drink, and pay.*' 

/^ APRICE was fuU of visitors. The Earl 
^^ had suflfered from a touch of chiragra, 
and wanted life around him as he conva- 
lesced. The Earl was an oinobiblogyno- 
maniaa He understood the art of living 
better than most men : he was original, and 
loved new combinations of existence ; he 
was sympathetic, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the society of all classes of men, if only they 
were not vulgar. And now, having had to 
fret a few weeks away in a sick-chamber, he 
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determined to surround himself with a little 
gaiety as a recompense. 

He had not been utterly dull ; he was a 
man of too many resources. Not that the 
Earl was a great reader. He was a man of 
few books. He knew his Shakespeare well; 
he read Ben Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and their peers; he liked the 
Charles H. comedy, and the lyrics of Her- 
rick and Suckling, and the prose of Lau- 
rence Sterne. He thought Paradise Lost 
a bore, but considered Comus a pretty poem; 
and would maintain that Goldsmith's Retalia- 
tion was worth all the works of Doctor 
Samuel Johnson. Coming to later times, 
he loved Landor and Byron, considered 
Wordsworth and Shelley a couple of nui- 
sances, and pronounced Scott tmreadable. 
He thought Thackeray tiresome and Dickens 
absurd, but could read with some pleasure 
one or two of Disraeli's novels. 
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" If that man, sir," he would say, " had 
not wasted his time upon politics, in which 
he has done us more harm than good, he 
might have been a very passable novelist." 

Enthusiastic Disraelites would defend their 
idol, but the Earl could not be brought to 
see it. 

" He's too clever by half. We want com- 
mon-place men for politicians, as Swift told 
Bolingbroke. He has nm us oif the rail, 
and heaven knows whether we shall ever 
get on again* However, the commonwealth 
will last my time." 

The Earl read no journals ; he used to 
make his secretary filter and condense the 
day's news for him. But his favourite read- 
ing was the correspondence of one or two 
friends, who understood the lost art of letter- 
writing. Lord Latimer was a master of this 
art : and, if the letters which he has written 
throughout his long life shall ever be pub- 
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lished, they will be no common contribution 
to the political and social history of the time. 
His correspondents (one of the best of whom 
was Miss Anastasia Brabazon) always did 
their utmost to amuse him when his enemy, 
the gout, was upon him : and so it happened 
that, though confined to his own rooms at 
Caprice, he managed to spend the time plea- 
santly enough. 

Now, having escaped from solitary con- 
finement, he determined to enjoy a contrast. 
He got Thorold and Lady Lucy to stay at 
Caprice. He invited a whole bevy of pretty 
women — a whole host of brilliant men. He 
induced Miss Anastasia to come: and that 
excellent old lady, wanting company after 
the loss of her grand-niece, brought with 
her Diana Dezii, whom she had taken under 
her patronage when she found her to be in 
trouble. 

" You shall come to Lord Latimer's with 
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me," she said, " and 111 tell him all about 
the wicked manager, and you may be sure 
he won't let him annoy you." 

Diana was especially glad, since she es- 
caped from her cousin Giuseppe, who was 
becoming a greater nuisance to her everyday. 

The Earl wanted to ask Paul and his 
wife; but where were they? Nobody 
knew. He caused inquiry to be made in 
all directions, but could obtain no intelli- 
gence. He grew anxious and annoyed, for 
he had a thorough liking for both Paul and 
Aurora. Paul's originality of character had 
first attracted him: and, when he met 
Aurora by the deathbed of his old friend, 
Sir Raoul Monchend, he took an immediate 
fancy for her. Paul, the ungratefiil rascal, 
though he had actually not yet exhausted 
the Earl's wine, was so jolly at Cliff Cot- 
tage, and so absorbed in his novel, that he 
did not write to his patron. 
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It was Lord Latimer s habit to hear the 
visitors' list, published in the daily paper of 
Oceanborough, read to him every morning 
— so that if there were any arrivals whom 
he knew, they might be brought into his 
circle. One morning, when Lady Lucy 
Thorold happened to be the reader, there 
occurred a couple. 

" There is Sir Arthur Monchend at the 
Giant Hotel, papa," she said. 

" I don't care much aJ)out him," remarked 
the Earl : " but we'll have him to dinner, 
for my old friend Sir Raoul's sake. Anybody 
else?" 

"Who do you think is at the Three- 
decker ?" she asked. 

Now the Threedecker (curious name) is 
not one of Oceanborough's colossal hotels. 
Some wicked wit wrote with a diamond on 
a window of the Giant — 
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" If dinners are dear, 'tis to pay for the building : 
rd like more of your carving, and less of your gilding/* 

At the Threedecker there is no gilding at 
all (though there are some quaint old pic- 
tures) but the carving is excellent good. 
Thereto come all men of letters and of art 
who frequent Oceanborough : for such men 
love good dinners, and do not love size and 
splendour. Thither, on this occasion, had 
come that comrade and benefactor of men 
of letters and of art — Dr. Edwin Montagu. 

" we must send a carriage for the doc- 
tor at once," said Lord Latimer, when his 
daughter mentioned him. " He must come 
and stay here. Ill write him a note imme- 
diately. He is one of the few doctors 
whose medicine and conversation are both 
sound." 

It was from Dr. Montagu that the Earl 
heard of Paul Veryan. The Doctor reached 
Caprice in good time for luncheon, and after 
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that meal the Earl said he should take 
a drive. Would Dr. Montagu come with 
him? 

" I don't much care to drive up and down 
the Esplanade all the afternoon, though it 
would do my practice a world of good to be 
seen with your Lordship. But there's a pet 
patient of mine a few miles out of the town 
that I should like to go and see." 

"We'll take you there," said the Earl. 
" Who is your patient ? A lady, I should 
judge from your eagerness to pay the visit." 

" No indeed. He has a very charming 
wife; but she needs no prescriptions. Very an 
is my patient's name." 

" What, Paul Veryan I Why I have been 
searching for him to bring him and his wife 
here — and nobody could tell me where he 
was. That young fellow is a favourite of 
mine-^and I think his wife delightful. Has 
he been ill?" 
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** Over-worked and very anxious," said 
the Doctor. " His brain wouldn't stand it." 

** And of course he was too proud to apply 
to me," said the Earl. " But how about Sir 
Raoul Monchenci's legacy? You heard of 
it, no doubt. Will he get it ?" 

" That was one of the chief worries. The 
present baronet instituted a Chancery suit ; 
and poor Veryan was so annoyed that he re- 
signed his claim. Then Sir Arthur's lawyer 
wrote to say, with extreme liberality, that 
he would not press for the payment of his 
costs." 

"Well," said the Earl, "I think this is 
perfectly abominable. Veryan would have 
won the suit if he had persevered. Arthur 
Monchend would have been heartily glad to 
accept and compromise, and to have taken 
half the money. If he had any generosity 
or any sense of justice he would have insist- 
ed on Veryan's receiving a substantial sum 
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of money, and I shall tell him so. I never 
heard of a more disgraceful business." 

Paul Veryan's solitude was disturbed that 
day. Lord Latimer's carriage reached the 
quaint gate- way of Cliff Cottage early in the 
afternoon. Paul and Aurora, strolling upon 
the sands, were somewhat surprised to see 
their two kind friends. 

^' You have quite cured me. Doctor," .said 
Paul, gaily. ^' This last prescription of yours 
was a thorough remedy." 

Certainly Paul and his wife looked pecu- 
liarly well, and as if the mixture of bathing, 
shrimping, lobster-fishing, knitting and novel 
writing, agreed with them excellently. 

*' But I want to interrupt your holiday," 
said the Earl. " Mrs. Veryan must uot 
be allowed to blush unseen — she's much too 
fair a flower. And you, Veryan, will get 
some ideas for the final chapters of your 
story if you plunge into society awhile. 
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Poets, you know, maybe subjective, as poor 
old Coleridge used to say, but I take it that 
a novelist must be objective. You have 
been living in the desert for a long 
time now : you must come to my oasis for a 
change." 

^'I should like to get my work done first," 
said Paul. " When one gets near the end 
of a book one becomes — at least I become — 
— very eager to finish, very doubtful whe- 
ther it is worth finishing at all, and prodigi- 
ously stupid and incapable of finishing pro- 
perly. I am just in that state at this moment. 
If I don't fight my way to the end at once, I 
shall never get there." 

"Nonsense," said Lord Latimer, with a 
laugh. " You have had too much of your 
wife's company — and I dare say she has 
had enough of yours. It does no man — 
not even a poet, my dear Paul — any good 
to seclude himself as you are doing . , . 
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to shut himself up with the sea and his wife. 
My old friend Wordsworth, whose poetry I 
always thought uncommonly like prose, 
made this grand mistake. Byron was 
wiser. Take my advice, my young friend. 
Forget your novel and bring Mrs. Veryan 
to Caprice. We want you both. We are 
gomg to act charades and play proverbs 
and sing ballads and otherwise distin- 
guish ourselves. A poet and his bride are 
precisely our desideratum. And when you 
have seen our beauties and our uglinesses, 
our wits and our blockheads, you will have 
abundant material for your closing chapters. 
Now, say when will you come ? I will send 
over the omnibus, and have your rooms 
ready for you." 

Of course the Earl was not to be refused, 
and it was at length agreed that Paul and 
Aurora should migrate on the following 
day. And so, within twenty-four hours, 
they were instaUed in charmiag rooms at 
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Caprice, a houae — as the reader knows — 
where everything was perfection. While 
the patient and cheerful Aurora arranged 
her paraphernalia in the wardrobes, Paul 
smoked a cigar on the balcony of their pri- 
vate sitting-room, which overlooked delici- 
ous gardens, with the sea just seen through 
an avenue of young lime trees, and grumbled 
to himself at being brought from his poetic 
solitude to assodate with Lc»rd Latimer's 
guests. He liked the change at heart, no 
doubt : but he would not confess that liking 

eveai to himself. 

There was a brilliant company at dinner, 
and among them young Sir Arthur Mon- 
chend, our friend's protagonist in equity. 
His presence did not tend to diminish Paul's 
iU-humour. One thing did, however, and 
that was the presence g£ Lady Lucy Thorold 
— ^who, as a young wife, was even more 
perilously fascinating than as a maad. She 
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liked Paul, • we know 5 and he had taken 
her in to dinner and was sitting next her; 
and they had quite a pleasant colloquy to« 
gether all the time. Lady Lucy was a 
charming little satirist, and made great fun 
of the rather dull and very priggish Sir 
Arthur Monchenci, and of the young Vis^ 
count Velvetuft, who was so great a favour^ 
ite in the very highest circles that it was 
quite amazing he should be at Caprice, and 
of little Lord Strangeways, who knew all 
the languages of the East (though he could 
never master English), and had travelled in 
the disguise of a dervish through regions 
unknown to any other European, and of the 
Reverend Clement Chasuble, Ritualist of the 
first force, who had recently excommunicat- 
ed the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of Capr 
tain Trevor, the famous amateur actor, who 
had come to Caprice to be useful — ay, and 
of a good many others. 
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Nor did her laughing satire spare the 
ladies. The dignified Countess of Glara- 
mara, with her two magnificent daughters, 
Lady Persephone and Lady Penelope Ingle- 
borough, were intended by Providence either 
for abject worship or irrepressible laughter. 
Lady Lucy preferred the latter. Then there 
was Miss Ophelia Oliphant, amateur actress 
and poetess, who held herself the superior of 
any living creature in both those vocations, 
and who moreover most firmly believed her- 
self the possessor of the first soprano voice 
in the world, and quite fit to be a prima 
donna. 

*' I shall be delighted to see her when 
Diana Dezii sings presently," said the lively 
satirist. 

" You think she will be ashamed of her 
inferiority," said Paul. 

" dear no. She will laugh at the idea 
of Diana's having any voice, or knowing any- 

T 2 
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thing about music. She is incapable of think- 
ing anybody superior to herself." 

** Happy young woman !" ejaculated Paul. 
" Such sublime conceit is better than genius*" 

It is certainly a great endowment, and 
yields to its possessor an immense amount of 
gratification — while genius, I suppose, though 
it brings happiness, brings also torture. So at 
least I have been informed by gentlemen 
who declare that they possess it. Mr. 
Disraeli puts material felidty as consisting in 
the possession of ten thousand a year, while 
the world imagines you have only five thou- 
sand. Intellectual felicity, on the other 
hand, belongs in all probability to the per- 
son who has no genius, but who believes 
that he has, and manages to make the world 
believe it 

The Earl was as good as his word in 
reference to Sir Arthur Monchenci. He got 
him into the library, and asked him frankly 
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whether what he heard was true — that he 

intended to take advantage of Veryan's re- 
linquishing the law-suit, and to offer him 

no compensation. 

"I consider that I have treated him 
liberally, ray lord," said the young baronet 
I might have compelled him to pay my 
costs, which amoimted to nearly a hundred 
pounds," 

" A hundred pounds 1" exclaimed the 
JEarl. " Why, he has made you a present 
of more than three hundred thousand." 

" He best knew the weakness of his own 
case, I presume," said Sir Arthur. " I ap- 
pealed to the law, and was content to abide 
by the consequences. By declining to de- 
fend the suit, he showed that he had ijio 
right to the property. He certainly has no 
daim on me." 

"By Jove, Sir Arthur Mondienci," said 
tha Earl in his ire, " you take things coolly. 
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You are my guest, and I will not tell you 
what I think of your conduct. NohUsse 
oblige^ they say : I suppose it doesn't apply 
to baronets." 

Therewith the Earl gave Sir Arthur a 
very stately bow, and left the library. 

"I'll tell you what it is, Montagu," he 
said, when he had recounted this colloquy 
to the Doctor, " some of the young fellows 
of this generation are too mean to live. 
That boy is a regular Harpagon. To think 
there is the same blood in his veins as in 
dear old Raoul's, who could not have thought 
a mean thought I Pshaw, it doesn't matter. 
Veryan doesn't want any of the money; 
and we won't have Sir Arthur to dinner 
again." 

" It is very fortunate, in my opinion, that 
Veryan got none of that money," said the 
Doctor. "He's a brilliant fellow, but in- 
tolerably lazy — ^he would have turned epi- 
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cure or wandered all over the world, or 
wasted his life in some other eccentric man- 
ner. Now, as he has only just enough to 
exist upon in a sordid manner, he'll be comr 
pelled to work, and we shall get some read- 
able books from him." 

"Ah," said Lord Latimer, laughing, "I 
see your line of argument. It is just like 
catching a nightingale, and putting out his 
eyes, and keeping him in a cage. 

* Muta puella fuit, garrula fertur avis/ 

YouVe got all the Daulian tragedy in a 
wicker cage. So, clip the poet's wings; 
don't let him have money enough to be in- 
dependent ; don't let him have a chance of 
exercising his splendid faculty of enjoyment ; 
prevent him from seeing the innumerable 
wonders of the world. That's your policy, 
Doctor." 

Dr. Montagu did not try to defend him- 
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self against the voluble old nobleman. He 
simply took snuff. 

^^ That pinch of rappee is meant as a dig- 
nified rebuke to my bojrish enthusiasm,** 
laughed the Earl. " I know you, sir. Never 
mind, Paul Veryan is my poet : I don't in- 
tend him to write the sort of stuff that men 
write for bread. When he has finished this 
book he is about, I shall make him take 
holiday and see the world." 

" Tis a perilous experiment," quoth the 
doctor. " Your poet is the worst creature 
in the world to tame. When hawking was 
an English sport, your falcon would fly 
from a lady's wrist, and kill his quarry, and 
come back to be fed by the falconer. I 
don't think it would have answered to carry 
an eagle on the wrist, and fly him at a hem- 
shaw." 

" Which things are an allegory," rejoined 
the Earl. " Never mind. Doctor, we'll see 
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what can be done with this eagle. If he 
flies off to the empyrean, why there's no more 
to be said. Nous verrons.'''' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PAUL VERYAN AT HOME. 

" Do you see this ring ?" 

Browning. 

rpHE Earls festivities at Caprice, like 
-■- other joyous things, came to an end. 
Paul Veryan went back to Cliff Cottage, 
and finished his novel just in time to give up 
that quaint marine dwelling-place to its 
owner, Dr. Montagu's friend. Having taken 
that famous work to a publisher, with many 
misgivings, he and Aurora took counsel to- 
gether as to what should be done next. 
There were grave reasons why the lady 
wanted to settle down permanently. They 
had led a wandering life since their mar- 
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Hage — it was necessary now to think of a 
fixed residence. So they took to that least 
pleasant of all occupations, house-hunting — 
with very little success. 

At last, however, when they were getting 
terribly tired of the whole business, they 
came quite by chance on a cottage in a green 
village, in the pleasant county of Herts, 
which was to be sold or let. It was not " a 
cottage of gentility." It was a strongly- 
built old-fangled dwelling-place, with lawn, 
orchard, garden, paddock — with low wains- 
cotted sitting-rooms, and bed-rooms on so 
many different levels that it was impossible 
to pass from any one to any other without 
going downstairs or upstairs. Old Father 
Longlegs, that shocking schismatic of the 
nursery, might have met with the punish- 
ment assigned to him by fate at any part of 
this quaint cottage. Paul and Aurora both 
liked it ; and, when they found that it could 
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be purchased for about three hundred and 
fifty pounds, they instantly decided on the 
investment, and our hero became a free^ 
holder of Hertfordshire. 

Greenwell was certainly an unique hamlet. 
A rivulet that eventually found its way to 
the river Lea spread itself through what may 
be called the village street, so that where 
you would usually see a common there was 
substituted a remarkably fine watercress-bed* 
The causeways were built high above this : 
and Paul's new acquisition was advantage- 
ously situate on the steep side of the hUl, so 
that it was entirely free from damp. 

Cannot you imagine with what glee our 
hero and heroine set about the task of fur- 
nishing ? Dr. Montagu, in reference to the 
respected Hogmire's legacy, had given Paul 
the same advice which Akenside (was it ?) 
gave to Gay: "Trust to Providence and 
live on the principal." So Paul had gal- 
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lantly paid the money into Coutts's, and 

« 

taken a cheque-book, and drawn a cheque 
just when he happened to require coin. But 
he had been economical : and when he had 
lived some months on the money, and bought 
his cottage, and furnished, there was con- 
siderably less than a thousand pounds gone. 

Soon aifter they had got settled at Green- 
well, Lord Latimer wrote to remind Paul 
that a year had passed since Sir Raoul Mon- 
chenci's death, and that there was a certain 
letter to open. 

" I shall be in London next week," wrote 
the Earl. " I want to see your mansion — 
80 ni drive over about the middle of the 
week, and we'll open this mysterious pack- 
age together." 

Greenwell being nearly forty miles from 
Park Lane, the Earl had post-horses put to 
that famous travelling omnibus of his — and 
I assure you the honest villagers were rather 
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amazed when they saw four horses splashing 
through the watercress-bed with that elegant 
equipage* 

" Upon my word this is charming, Veryan," 
said the Earl, when he had walked up the 
steep ascent to a kind of green terrace in 
front of the cottage. " A nest for a poet." 

And he went all over the household with 
as much eagerness as if he were about to 
live in it. 

" Any cellars ?" he asked. 

Paul showed him an excellent souterrain, 
built evidently by some one who reverenced 
good liquor. 

"The very thing," said Lord Latimer. 
" I've brought you a little wine, but, as you 
have room, I'll send up a lot more. %It's not 
safe to leave you anything by will. There's 
some fine old port: take care of it: Mrs. 
Veryan will want it soon, you know." 

** Tanto pessimus omnium poeta 
Quanto tu optimiis omnium patronus,'' 
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quoted Veryan. "I don't know how to 
thank you, my lord." 

" By enjoying the wine, and finding inspi- 
ration in it. Come, let us go to Mrs. Veryan, 
and open poor Raoul's letter." 

The packet was opened accordingly, and 
was found to contain a small leather boXj 
and a brief letter, which ran thus — 

" I am a superstitious man, Paul Veryan. 
Living alone in this wild neighbourhood has 
made me so. I have felt for years that 
some day or other I should be visited by a 
stranger whom I could love. That legend 
of the Carn which I told you induced me to 
leave my ruby ring among those ancient 
stones : it had been Ijdng there unnoticed I 
know not how long when it caught your 
eye. Then I knew you were the man for 
whom I waited. And that you bear the 
name of the place where I left the ring 
proved it even more plainly." 
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" Poor old Raoul !" exclaimed the Earl. 
" Mad — like the rest of us. Go on, my boy." 

Paul continued to read. 

" I found you, Paul Veryan, the man I 
hoped for — ^the man I would have chosen to 
have as a son, if God had not cursed me 
with a sonless doom. You nobly sacrificed 
Lord Latimer's sinecure, when I showed you 
it was wrong to hold it. For marrying the 
girl you loved and who loved you I do not 
particularly praise you. 

"I have left you some money. But my luck 
has always been so sinister that I very much 
doubt whether you will get it. If the young 
man who is my heir, and whom I have 
never seen, is at all like his father, he will 
do his utmost to seaire that money for him- 
self. You, Paul Veryan, though you could 
fight in the old chivalrous fashion, are not 
made for legal fighting : the scoundrel attor- 
neys will soon tire you out. I don't think 
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you will get this money which I freely give 
you. 

" Perhaps you will be happier without it. 
But I want to give you something. You 
will take Argo, I know, but he will not live 
long : he will hear me call him from the land 
beyond Acheron. Open the box with this 
letter. Its contents were given me in my 
early youth by a strange old Jew who died 
of plague at Damascus. I was a dare-devil 
then : I cared no more for the plague than 
for any mortal man. I heard that the hap- 
less Hebrew was deserted, and went to his 
bedside, and held cold water to his lips, that 
were black with disease, and contorted with 
thirst and pain. Just as a lamp gives a 
bright flicker before expiring, so the Jew 
had a ludd moment before death. He pulled 
this very box from under his pillow. 

" ' Take this, English Christian,' he said. 
' It is yours — you are good. My daughter 
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is dead. My friends leave me to die like 
a dog. You are good — ^you are a Chris- 
tian ; / believe in ChrisV 

" I dipped my finger in water and made 
the sign of the Cross on his forehead ... 
and he died. I thought of the thief who 
went straight to Paradise. I took the box ; 
there were no claimants for it. You will 
see what it contains. It is yours. 

" If, in some fit of conscientiousness, you 

hand this over to my heir. 111 haunt both 

you and him. 

" Raoul Monchenci." 

The box contained precious stones, unset. 
There were several superb diamonds of per- 
fect whiteness ; two or three oriental sap- 
phires ; some fine rubies and emeralds, and 
an opal of the most magnificent quality. 

" Poor old Raoul I" again exclaimed the 
EarL " Shall I take these to Sir Arthur, 
Veryan?" 
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" What's your own opinion, my lord ? " 

"Why, that the young fellow would accept 
them with great pleasure — so you had better 
not give him the chance. These stones are 
not a legacy, they were a gift while Raoul 
was alive. Keep them, sir ; don't turn them 
into gold until you actually want it." 

" Do you think they are worth much, my 
lord ?" asked Aurora. 

" I am no great judge of diamonds, but 
they must be worth a trifle. However, we 
can solve that mystery for you. Trust the 
case with me, and I'll call at Hancock's and 
inquire." 

"And you recommend me to consider 
them mine ?" said Paul. 

"Certainly. Doesn't Raoul promise to 
haunt you if you don't? How would you 
like the poor old boy's ghost to visit you 
every midnight, Mrs. Very an ? This is just 
the cottage to encourage a ghost." 

u2 
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'' By the way," said the Earl, after a pause, 
" I forgot for the moment that I know a 
man who is a gi'eat amateur of stones. He 
is a quaint old barrister, a bencher of the 
Outer Temple, who has long since given up 
the law for the pursuit of two hobbies — the 
collection of precious stones and the study 
of alchemy and astrology. He must have in- 
vested a fortune in gems. Doubtless he 
would be glad to buy yours. Suppose you 
come to town to-morrow, and we'll visit him 
together." 

So on the following day the Earl and 
Veryan called on Mr. Todmorden at Vellum 
Buildings, where he occupied a noble suite 
of chambers pleasantly overlooking the 
Thames, and high enough to catch glimpses 
of the Surrey hills. The old lawyer, wither- 
ed and wizened, with the well-known Rib- 
stone-pippin complexion, and sparse locks of 
soft brown hair, and shrewd bright eyes 
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under bushy eyebrows, sat in the midst of 
queer ch3miical apparatus, while horoscopes 
and other odd calculations lay about his 
floor. He had one companion — a splendid 
raven, black as jet, looking as if he were the 
very bird that croaked "Never more !" from 
the bust of Pallas. 

'^ Well, Todmorden," said Lord Latimer, 
after introducing Paul, " you have not made 
any gold yet, I suppose ?" 

*^ No," said the old gentleman, " but the 
identity of all metals is a certainty, and 
some day the transmutation will be effected." 

" Have you increased your stock of dia- 
monds ? My friend here has a few stones, 
and I ventured to tell him you would take 
the trouble to estimate their value." 

" With pleasure," said Todmorden. 

Then, taking diamond by diamond with 
a delicate pair of forceps, he examined each 
carefully with a strong lens, and afterwards 
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weighed them with the most delicate of 
balances. 

r 

" You have a treasure, sir/' he said. 
" These diamonds are all of the first water, 
.and the value of such stones varies as the 
cube of their weight. One of the sapphires 
is singularly fine ; the others good but small. 
The rubies and emeralds are also good, but 
not worth more than a few hundred pounds. 
The opal is the finest I know, except one 
which belongs to the Emperor of Austria. I 
do not much care about opals myself, but 
you can easily get three thousand pounds 
for this one." 

Veryan was thunderstruck. 

"And how about the diamonds?" said 
the Earl. 

" Well, if ever Mr. Veryan cares to part 
with them, I shall be very happy to give 
nim a cheque for fifteen thousand pounds for 
the diamonds and sapphires. They may 
perhaps be worth rather more." 
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"Now, Veryan," said Lord Latimer, 
" what's to be done ? Wouldn't Sir Arthur 
be delighted to grasp that case ? Will you 
sell the stones and invest the money, or 
keep them to look at ?" 

Mr. Todmorden seemed eager for Paul'i^ 
reply, but our friend said nothing. 

" / should keep them," said Todmorden, 
after a pause. " They are a safe investment, 
though they pay no interest. The only 
thing is, if we ch3miists discover a method of 
obtaining the diamond from carbon, they 
may suddenly become as cheap as dirt. It 
is a mere question of time, that. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy very nearly did it ; he got car- 
bon hard enough to cut glass." 

" I can scarcely believe," said Paul, " that 
those few shining stones are worth so much 
money. I thought their value might per- 
haps be two or three hundred pounds." 

" You are ignorant of such matters," said 
Todmorden. " There is the Pitt diamond ; 
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it does not weigh an ounce ; the last time it 
was sold it brought £135,000. It is worth 
twice that money now, at least. There is a 
diamond in Brazil which we calculate, when 
it is cut, will be worth between five and six 
millions. Diamonds will always be the 
most valuable things in the world, until the 
chymists solve the problem I have talked of. 
And then, gentlemen, we shall be able to 
build houses and pave streets with diamonds, 
which will outlast the globe. Then we shall 
falsify the Red Republican's aphorism — 
' Edifices perish : ruins are eternal.' Then 
we shall realize Saint John's apocalyptic 
vision." 

"You are an enthusiast, Todmorden," 
said the Earl. " Certainly the Thames Em- 
bankment would look better in diamond 
than in granite. If your discovery comes in 
time, I'll pull down Caprice, and build in 
precious stones." 
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" Keep the stones for the present, Veryan," 
said Lord Latimer, when they had left Mr. 
Todmorden's chambers. " You've got some 
few thousands in hand — you can go on writ- 
ing with a quiet mind ; if you turn those 
diamonds into money just now, you'll be 
worrying yourself about investpients, and 
neglecting your work. You have no genius 
for the Stock Exchange." 

So Paul took the stones back to Aurora, 
who contentedly locked them up in one of 
her big trunks. And they were both of 
them a good deal more interested in the ar-- 
rival of Lord Latimer's wine — and very 
much more still in the proofs of Paul's story, 
which came in rapid succession from the 
publisher. 

^^ ^Tis pleasant, sure, to see one^s name in print : 
A book^s a book, although there's nothing in't." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



A NEW-COMER. 



Xsi/iuvi fiaXaxtp '/ifidr^ae ds yaf v'Tsh^Osv' 

A S indeed why should they not? If 
-^^ ever the goddesses had reason to 
shout for joy, it was when fair-haired Leto 
gave birth to Apollo. If ever earth had 
reason to burst into a floral smile, it was 
when the supreme Archer, the King of Song, 
was first seen beneath the immortal palm- 
tree in the isle of Delos. What a dull 
dreary drab-coloured world must it have 
been before the earliest poet saw the light 
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where violet and iris and hyacinth grow on 
the meadowy margin of Inopus I 

But I suppose that to every mother the 
coming of her firstborn is as the birth of 
Apollo over again — and the helpless infant 
is endowed in her fond vision with all the 
kingly attributes of a noble manhood. What 
a marvellous enigma and bundle of pos- 
sibilities is every new baby that arrives ! 
The squalling brat may be a Shakespeare 
perhaps, or a Nelson, or a Cromwell. What 
if he turn out a scamp and a rascal instead ? 
In this odd nature of ours, the roots of 
virtue and of vice are curiously close to- 
gether. Very different in appearance is the 
keen diamond, a crystal of light, from the 
smutty carbon which Mr. Todmorden tells 
us is the same thing precisely. When a 
hyacinth smells very strong, its odour is 
uncommonly like an onion's. So we can 
only hope your boy will be an Apollo, dear 
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Madam — and silently reflect that, according 
to the Theory of Probabilities, the odds 
must be many myriads to one against it. 

This prelude of course signifies that Paul 
Veryan became the father of a boy. The 
youngster contrived to come just at the very 
moment that the novel appeared. Paul and 
Aurora were intensely delighted ; but our 
hero was at the same time a little perplexed. 
Things were looking serious. He had in- 
creased the population of the world. He 
walked meditatively up and down that ter- 
race in front of his cottage at Greenwell, 
and soliloquized. His son's voice could be 
heard through the open windows of the 
airy chamber above him. The boy ululated 
lustily. 

" I wonder whether the youngster will 
thank me for causing him to exist," thought 
Paul. " I've often felt rather ungrateful 
to my own pater : poor old boy, he died 
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when I was a little chap, and I shouldn't 
know him if I met him. How well I re- 
member following his coffin, one hot sum- 
mer day, stifled under a big black cloak I 
I was thinking all the time of a May day 
years before, when he and I picked haw- 
thorn blossom together in the Kentish lanes. 
After he was buried, I used to think he was 
alive — used to look at people in the street 
who were like him, and always expected to 
meet him." 

Here there was an interlude. Paul, find- 
ing that he was growing melancholy, went 
indoors, and brought a bottle of the Earl's 
St. Peray, and a big green tumbler. He 
drank, and resumed. 

" Birth and death are identical, say the 
metaphysicians. Natural therefore that when 
my son is born I should remember how my 
father died. I am only a term in a series. 
Now this boy is born I can retire : the race 
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of Veryan will go on without me. I fedl 
like an old fogy already." 

Thus absurdly was he reflecting when a 
footstep on the gravel made him look 
round : and behold Westbrook, who had 
walked over from the nearest railway station. 

" I heartily congratulate you," he said. 
" I am an old bachelor, and it is too late 
now for me to do my duty in the world : 
you have been wiser in your generation. 
Paulus Parvulus will soon be stretching his 
tender hands to you from his mother's lap 
with lip half-open. Happy fellow that you 
are I What's a book to a boy ? My book's 
out, sir, and here's a copy for you: the 
critics have been at it already : one fellow 
scarified me brilliantly in an evening paper 
yesterday. They'll serve yours as bad or 
worse. But Parvulus is safe: they can't 
criticize that valuable work. Now, will you 
give me some lunch, and some of the Earl's 
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wine — confounded lucky fellow you are to 
have Lord Latimer's cellars to go to instead 
of Tod-Heatly's. / can't drink St. Peray 
out of a pint tumbler." 

The two friends had luncheon together : 
and Aurora sent down her love to Mr. 
Westbrook: and the healthy young squall 
of Parvulus at intervals broke upon their 
converse. 

" That boy is bom with a silver spoon in 
his mouth," says Westbrook. " An Earl for 
a godfather, sir : why he'll give him a gold 
mug that will hold a kilderkin. You may 
have me for the other godfather, if you 
choose. I'll give him no metal cups, but 
I'll send him grapes and nectarines galore — 
and he shall rub his young gums with 
strawberries. What does the baby poet say 
about 

♦Plums 
Ready to melt between an infantas gums ?^ 

If you hadn't come so far north of London 
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I might send flowers too, but you would 
take refuge in this solitude. Come, let us 
drink to young Parvulus in a bumper of his 
noble godfather's choice Lafitte I" 

• • • • • • 

Well, there soon came the day when 
Parvulus took his proper position in the 
household, and became, like the son of 
Themistocles, an absolute autocrat. Faith, 
he got names enough when they christened 
him — for Lady Lucy Thorold insisted on 
being his godmother — and so the youngster 
became Paul Lucius Latimer Westbrook 
Veryan. I have not any theories about 
names, like Mr. Shandy, and indeed would 
as soon call my son Tristram as Trisme- 
gistus — but surely a boy with such praeno- 
mina ought to have some luck in life. 

The only individual who seemed aggriev- 
ed by the baby despot's supremacy was our 
canine friend Growl. Wag, a dog of melan- 
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choly and metaphysical temperament, took it 
as a circumstance entirely inexplicable ; and 
was wont to retire into a corner, and watch 
Paul the younger with great grave thought- 
ful eyes, and meditate silently on the pro- 
blem. Tory, a big young mastiff whom 
Paul had purchased as guardian of his 
Greenwell demesne, accepted the boy as his 
master at once, and could scarcely be in- 
duced to leave him, even when there was a 
huge bone to masticate. But Growl was in- 
dignant. He had tolerated Aurora : though, 
if he could have spoken, he would have 
asked Paul what in the world he wanted 
of a wife, with such a companion as Growl. 
This baby, however, was too much — especi- 
ally as the said baby, as soon as it was able 
to crawl about the floor, outraged Growl's 
dignity by pulling his tail. 

Let us leave Paul and Aurora and their 
boy in their quiet nest at Greenwell. A 

VOL. II. X 
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fragment of their life we have tried to 
trace : and surely they are happy now — 
whatever their future may be. Yet is any- 
body ever quite happy in the present ? Are 
we not always looking forward to something 
or other — though it be only a book to read, 
or a walk in the country, or the dinner 
that is to follow that walk ? There is no 
present. See where run the crystal waters 
of a brook : they are gone as we gaze ; it is 
another stream while our words are spoken. 
I cannot stay the elusive stream of time. 
The future is upon me before I can write a 
sentence — ay, before I can form a letter. 
There is no present : who then can blame 
Paul and Aurora, as they sit on their ter- 
race under the shadow of an Oriental plane 
which would have driven Xerxes wild with 
delight — and look southward where vague 
metropolitan towers loom through drifts of 
smoke — that they forget the magic beauty 
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of the time, and while their young son 
prattles in his " little language," are build- 
ing aerial castles of which he — as Prime 
Minister or Commander-in-Chief or Lord 
Chancellor or Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
greatest writer of the age — ^is the happy and 
famous inhabitant ? 

Who shall blame them, I ask ? Not I. 
They grew quite serious on the matter — 
Aurora, especially. 

" So you think that imp would look well 
in an Archbishop's costume," said Paul, " or 
on a tall horse with a big sword winning 
another Waterloo. But by the time he's of 
age, Gladstone will have disestablished the 
Church, and Bright will have abolished 
war." 

"You need not laugh at me," said 
Aurora. " Come here, Paul darling : Papa's 
laughing at me." 

" Not a bit of it, my child. But nothing 
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is certain, you know, except the unforeseen. 
These are pleasant visions for you and me 
on a calm summer evening — and I hope the 
boy will be doing good work in the world, 
with as loving a wife as his mother to help 
him, in summers far remote, when we both 
sleep soundly imder the grass. But they 
are dreams of the Ivory Gate, my own." 

True enough, my friend Paul : nor need 
either you or I, or any of my readers, desire 
to look at the future through the Gate of 
Horn. Let our dreams come ^t^ '^itffrou iX6<f>avTog. 
Deep in the heart of man dwells the im- 
perishable faith that beyond the trouble and 
turmoil of life — beyond its scenes of wild 
pleasure and strange misery — ^there lies a 
region of happy calm. Surely it is of that 
realm — the land which is very far off . . . 
and • yet how terribly near ! — ^that we catch 
divine glimpses through the visionary vista 
of the Ivory Gate. 
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EPILOGUE. 

ruv of fisv K ik6(t)(St hta Tptarou cXs^cotro;, 
ol p sXsfai^ovratj \tsi ax^davra fs^ovrsg' 



I. 
When, loved by poet and painter, 

The sunrise fills the sky, 
When night^s gold urns wax fainter, 

And in depths of amber die — 
When the morn-breeze stirs the curtain, 

Bearing an odorous freight . . . 
Then visions strange, uncertain, 

Pour thick through the Ivory Gate. 

II. 
Then the oars of Ithaca dip so 

Silently into the sea. 
That they wake not sad Calypso — 

And the hero wanders free : 
He breasts the ocean-furrows, 

At war with the words of Fate, 
And the blue tide^s low susurrus 

Comes up to the Ivory Grate. 
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m. I 

Or, dad in hide of leopard, 

'Mid Ida^s freshest dews, 
Paris, the Teucrian shepherd, 

His sweet Oenone woos : 
On the thought of her coming bridal 

Unuttered joy doth wait. 
While the tune of the false one^s idyl 

Rings soft through the Ivory Grate. 

IV. 

Or down £rom green Helvellyn 

The sough of streams I hear, 
And my lazy sail is sweUing 

To the winds of Windermere : 
That girl with the rustic bodice 

'Mid the ferry's laughing freight 
Is as fair as any goddess 

Who sweeps through the Ivory Gate. 

V. 

Ah, the vision of dawn is leisure — 

But the truth of day is toil, 
And we pass £rom dreams of pleasure 

To the world's unstayed turmoO. 
Perchance, beyond the River 

Which guards the realms of Fate, 
Our spirits may dwell for ever 

'Mid dreams of the Ivory Gate. 

THE END. 
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" From first to last this volmne overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In Uiese fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.'' — Morning Poat. 

" We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quedt of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medieeval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — Daily Telegraph. 

"It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new ami more living Interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heruism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history." — Dculy News. 

*' It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration." — Star. 

'' We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the Rketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower' is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard. 

" In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history ; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesqueness. It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it" — Smt. 

*' This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history." — Globe. 

" This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances." — 
Examiner. 

" Mr. Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its anecdote, and generous in its 
display of new and intorestlng information." — Sp&:tator. 

"A valuable and attractive addition to our historical litorstnre; one which, from 
the nature of its materials and its bright and vivid treatment, is certain to interest 
as well as to instruct the reader." — London Review. 

*■*■ Mr. Dixon's industry is equalled only by his brilliancy. For sparkling styl*, 
charming power of description, and the gift of hitting off a character in a sentenoa, 
he is not excelled by any living author. It is hopeless for the reviewer to attempt 
to give more than a very imperfect idea of a book at once bo various and bo bm- 
liant as ' Her Majesty's Tower.' ""— Observer. 

"A most entertaining and important book. We congratulate Mr. Bizon Uk 
having done his work so ably and so well, as to have ensured for *Her M»jaBtj*B 
Tower ' as large an amount of popularity as has been won for all hii prerkms 
tributions to the highest branches of his country^B Uteratora*'— /' 
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" The author of this very intereRting book haying penetrated throogh the plains 
and mountains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here gives xm an ex- 
cellent account of the Mormons, and some striking descriptions of the scenee 
which he saw, and tho conyersations which he held with many of the Saints during 
his sojourn there. For a full account ol the singular sect called the Shakers, of 
their patient, loving in<lnHtry, their admirable schools, and their perpetual inter- 
course with the InviRible wurlii, we must refer the reader to this work. Mr. Dixon 
has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous book on American 
travel which dwells so fully on these much vexed subjecta'' — Times. 

" Mr. Dixon's book in the work of a keen observer, and it appears at an oppor- 
tune season. Tho«*c who would pursue all the varied phenomena of which we 
have attempted an outline will have reascm to be grateful to the intelligent and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his resi- 
dence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and interesting 
information respecting Mormon life and society: and the account of that singular 
body, the Shakers, frum his o))Kervation8 during a visit to tlieir chief settlement at 
Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work." — Quarterly Review, 

*' There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curioeity as 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America. None are 
more nearly interested in the growth and development of new ideas on the other 
side of the Atlantic than ourselves. The book is really interesting from the first 
page to the lant, and it contains a large amount of valuable and curious informar 
tion."— Pall Mall Gazette, 

" In these very entertaining volumes 3Ir. Dixon touches upon many other fea- 
tures of American society, but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible- 
Communists, and other kindred associations, that the reader will probably find most 
to interest him. We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nar 
ture to read Mr. Dixon's volumes for themselves." — Saturday Review. 

" We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genuine and satisfactory 
as the account now given us by Mr. Dixon, but he takes also a wider glance at the 
Far West, and blends with his narrative such notes of life as he thinks usefoi aids 
to a study of the newest social conditions — ^germs of a society of the future. There 
is not a chapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not a page that does 
not by bright studies of humanity in unaccustomed forms keep the attention alive 
from the beginning to the end of the narrative'* — Examiner. 

"Intensely exciting volumea The central interest of the book lies in Mr.Dixon's 
picture of Mormon society, and it is for its singular revelations respecting Brigham 
Young's people, and tlie Shakers and Bible Communists, that nine readers out 
of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his volumes into the hands of every woman in England and America.*' — Po»t, 

'* A book which it is a rare pleasure to read — and which will most indubitably bo 
read by all who care to study the newest phenomena of American life" — Spectator, 

" Mr. Dixon's ' New America ' is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, as 
it has already proved tho most successful, book published this season." — Star. 

'*Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the New World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to. end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, should be without 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America." — All the J ear Rotmd. 

"In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American men and women, 
sharply, vigorously and trutlifully, under every aspect The smart Yankee, the 
grave politfcian, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crow<led streets, and the howling wilderness, the saloon and boudoir, 
With woman everywhere at full length — all pabA on before us in some of the most 
vivid and brilliant pages ever written." — Dublin University Magaxine. 
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. " A very interesting study of the character of Lncrezia Borgia. Mr. GObert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography, and the chapters which are devoted to Lncrezia's life tell its story 
very welL That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted."— iSo/urdtiy Review. 

*' This book is throughout pleasant reading, and all the more interesting from 
the novel nature of its contents. As a literary performance, I^Ir. Gilbert's work is 
highly to be commended. The biography is carefully written, and the author 
appears to have omitted nothing which might serve to illustrate the life and con- 
duct of Lucrezia" — Examiner. • 

" An admirable and entertaining work. The public cannot fail to be delighted 
with iV— Daily Telegraph. 

"An entertaining book, devoted to a vindication of the famous Lncrezia Borgia. 
Her story is told with vividness and force by Mr. Gilbert. We recommend his 
attractive volumes as well entitled to perusal'' — Daily Neun. 

*' That Lncrezia Borgia was a woman of understanding, tact, and education far 
beyond her age has always been supposed ; but it will be new to many to find that 
she was not the guilty creature she has hitherto been esteemed. From a patient 
investigation of the original documents of the time, Mr. Gilbert has not only traced 
out the actual career of this remarkable woman, but has shown that it was utterly 
impossible she could have been the wretch she has been designated. He riiows 
conclusively that she was wholly free even from the suspicion of having murdered 
her first two husbands, and that she lived happily with her third, the Duke of 
Ferrara, and that he survived her. The manner hi which Mr. Gilbert has per- 
formed a difficult task is highly creditable to him, and will meet with the highest 
commendation from every impartial historical enquirer.*' — Messenger. 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 

2 vols, large post bvo, with Portrait and numerous niustrations. 
24s. 

" This \h a masterly book on a great subject Chaucer has found in Mr. Browne 
his most genial and intelligent expositor. There is not a dull or common-place 
sentence to be found in this entirely delightful book." — Spectator. 

" This book will find an honourable place in many a VLhro.Ty."—Atheruntm. 

** Pleasanter and, let us add, more trustworthy volumes have never been written 
on a subject so dear to every Englishman as these two interesting volumes of 
• Chaucer's England.' '' — Examiner. 

** A delightful and entertaining book. For the charm of its style, the beauty of 
its illustrations, and the truth and vividness of its pictures, ' Chaucer's England ' 
will have a place on the shelves of all lovers of English poetry and history." — 
Olobe. 

*' A thoroughly fresh and interesUng book. It has poetry, fiction, antiquarianism, 
brought in to lend a helping hand in causing the history of England in Chaucer's 
time to thrill with life and colour. It abounds with passages of the finest literary 
criticism that we have met with for many yeara" — London Jievieio. 

*' * Chaucer's England ' may rank as one of tlie most exhaustive books of bio- 
graphy, character, domestic manners, history, literature and criticism, in so far as 
the person, genius, life, surroundings, times, poetry, chivalry, and the church of the 
Father of English Poetry are concerned, that our language possesses "—Z>u/>afcA. 

** ' Chaucer's England ' is the author's opus magnum, and it is a worthy one. The 
book ought to be read before Chancer, and after Chaucer, and whether Chaucer is 
read or not It will take high rank among the pruduutious of our tlmo."— Star. 

a 
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SPIRITUAL WIVES. B7 W. Hepworth Dixon, 

Author of *■ New America/ &c. Fourth Edition, with A New 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. "With Portrait of the Author. SOs. 

*Mr. Dizou has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his nsoal 
graphic manner. There is, to oar thinking, more pemicioos doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-roonra and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting worlsJ^— Examiner. 

^ No more wondrons narrative of hmnan passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek atter the laws that govern the moral and intellectnskl 
life of the human raca To those readers who seek in current literature tilie plei^ 
sures of intellectual excitement we conmiend it as a work that afTords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romances. But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment * Spiritual 
Wives' will be studied with no less profit than interest" — Morning Post. 

** The subject of ' Spiritual Wives' is foil of deep interest If we look at it simply 
as a system, it is replete with scenes tvhich cannot be surpassed even in fictirai. 
Aeganled from a social point of view, it appears a gigantic evil, and threatens 
society with disintegration. Examined carefully, as a phenomenon of religious life, 
for as such it must be considered, it presents features of great psychological signi- 
ficance, and will be found to illustrate some important trutha Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's book will be found an interesting exposition of the whole subject tit * ^i- 
ritual Wivea' He has obtained his information from the best sources, sought and 
secured interviews with the chiefs of the movement, and the inner circle ot their 
supporters at home and al>road. The facts have been most carefully collected, and 
are collated with great skill and care. Bnt what strikes us most forcibly iiB the 
power and reticence with which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in all 
its bearinga The object which the author proposed to himself at the outset was 
to write a chapter for the history necessary to illustrate the spiritual passions of 
man. And this intention has been fulfilled with unusual ability. The style of the 
work is charming. Some of the sketches of character are traced widi the highest 
artistic skill The scenes introduced into the narrative are full of life and glowing 
with colour. In short there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which 
Mr. Dixon has treated his subject Regarded from a literary point of view, the 
work is eminently successful" — Globe. 

'* It seems almost superfiuons to say that the moral of the book, from first to 
last is just whut one might expect from a cultivated and high-principled English 
author. Mr. Dixon has treated a delicate subject with great re&iement and judg- 
ment and he has certainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the 
attention of every intelligent reader who opens it" — Star. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapter of EngUsh History, 1617 to 1623; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By SAMUfcJi Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

"We commend Mr. Gardiner's volumes to all students of history. They have 
the merit of being forcibly and ably written ; and they present intelligent, graphic, 
and reliable pictures of the period to which they relate." — Excmtintr. 

*' We doubt not that the reception of Mr. Gardiner's valuable and interesting 
volumes will be such as is due to their high merit For the first time in our litera- 
ture the real history of the Spanish match, and what took place when Charles and 
Buckingham were at Madrid, is here revealed. In these interesting volumes Mr. 
Gardiner has brought to bear upon his subject an amount of historical reading and 
consultation of authorities which we believe to be almost without a parallel" — JTotef 
andQueries. 

**Mr. Gardiner's invaluable work will hold a most prominent place among tb« 
truest illustrations of most iuiportant events in English history." — Maeengtr. 

" These valuable volumes are profoundly and vividly interesting.** — Tdegro]^ 

f Mr. Gardiner has given us a more complete and perfect account of this interett- 
ing period of our history than any "s^\i\c\i\iaa -jeX. «.'5iV^«»'Widu"' — ^OU«r««r. 
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THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards. 1 voL Svo, with fine Portrait. 15ti 

** An eminently interesting, readable, and tmstworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
instinctively looked to for a life of Rossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Bossini's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
its subject, is as Interesting as a novel** — Sunday Times. 

** Mr. Edwards has rendered a service to his brother connoisseurs and critics, 
and not less to the general public, in these lively and attractive page& The work 
must be acknowledged a very fit memorial of Bossini It is we fruit of great 
knowledge and much critical aptitude." — Star. 

*' Mr. Sutherland Edwards is thoroughly qualified to be Bosstoi's biographer. To 
a sound judgment and elegant taste, he adds a competent share of artistic and 
technical acquirements. In his narrative of facts he is useful and accurate ; and 
his opinions are uniformly candid and dispassionate. His work is written with 
easy and unaffected grace ; and we have nowhere met with a more judicious esti- 
mate of the artistic and personal character of one of the brightest luminaries of the 
nineteenth century.*' — Illustrated News. 

" Bossmi*s life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse every- 
body." — Telegraph. 

" An admirable biography of the great composer." — Press. 

**Mr Edwards's *Life of Bossini' is eminently readable and interesting. We 
have seldom read a book about a great man so attractively vnritten." — Orchestra. 

TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL, 

SPORT, AND ADVENTURE. By Captain Townshknd, 2nd Life 
Guards. 1 vol. demy Svo, with Illastrations. 15s. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By A Templar. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14r. 

" No small measure of commendation is due to the Templar, who writes with a 
skilful pen, and displays such knowledge of political men and cliques. This accept- 
able book is sure to be in demand, for It stipplies just such information as general 
readers like to have about men of mark." — Athenmun. 

" This book, which merits attention, contains an interesting account of the prin* 
cipal persons who figure in the present Cabinet" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'*The Templar has considerable acquaintance with the politics of the past thirty 
years, and his judgments of persons and events are sound and fair." — Westminster 
Review. 

"This interesting volume will bear a standard reputation." — Messenffer. 

**This volume consists of biographical and critical notices of the members of the 
present Government, and a picture of the Ministry itself, its position, duties, and 
prospects. The author sketches the characters of the Cabinet fairly, frankly, and 
dispassionately." — Observer. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsburt. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Dunoombb. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait. 308. 

" These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and some startling disclotorea 
which will ruffle politicians. Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, and a hard-working Member 
of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribune of the People. Few men bf 
his time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of London than this 
Patrician Badical, who was Count d'Orsay's 'Dear Tommy,' and Finsbnry's 
* Honest Tom Duncombe.' Mr. Dunoombe*s singular career is ably handled by hla 
only child. He tells us much that the world did not know concerning his remark- 
able BiTe.'*—AtheniBum. 
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MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden, author of "A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia." 
1 YoL post 8vo, '^'ith Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. LiTingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Hvnbt Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" A. very readable book. In its proportion of snccesseB to failures, we never read 
a more wonderful narrative of African sport than 'Elephant Hannta*" — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

•* The most exciting book since the adventures of Gordon Cmnming." — Messenger. 

"Captain Faulkner's very interesting book is just what it purports to be — a 
Sportsman's Narrative — and a very clever sportsman's narrative of the search for 
Dr. Livingstone. There is a thrilling story to be told, and it is told in a style at 
once simple and effective. Every step and circumstance of the search will be 
found faithfully recorded hera The book will be valuable to future travellers, 
while to the general reader the varied and stirring incidents by flood and field with 
which it abounds will be found especially attractive." — U. S. Mag. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Butham-Edwards. Author of * A Winter with the Swal- 
lows,' &c. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a keen eye for the beantifol in 
nature and art, and in description her language has a polished and easy grace that 
reminds us of Eothen." — Saturday Review. 

**Miss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume supplies plea- 
sant reading." — Athenseum. 

" ' Through Spain to the Sahara' is the title of a new book from the pen of Miss 
M. Betham Edwards, whose ' Winter with the Swallows' excited no little interest 
by its vivid and entertaining sketches of Algiera Her present work is m^hily 
devoted to Spain ; and the reader will not fail to be attracted by the authoress's 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. In her closing chapters 
she gives a ];>eep of colonial and military life in Algeria, and draws some pictores 
of the Arabs, both settled and nomadic, which will amply rej^j study."— tStor. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis op Lobnb. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 16s. 

" The best book of travels of the season."— Po/^ Mall €kuette. 

**The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute." — Times. 

" A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United States. Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations on 
his first essay as a traveller and an author." — Athenaeum. 

" Lord Lome's book is pleasantly written. It is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and desire for information." — Saturday Retiew. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 2 vols, post Svo, with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

"These are sterling volumes, full of entertainment and well stocked with reliable 
information." — Post. 

" Mr. Wingfleld's entertaining work contains a good deal of information con- 
cerning the present state, political and social, of the people of Algeria, bo^' native 
and colonial, and is very agreeSiYAy wiixxcxL,"— Datiy News. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS ; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. DoRiJT. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 248. 

Contents:— The Magnates of the Old Church— The Old Folk of the Old Church- 
Life Bound St Paul's Cross— Sceptre and Crosier- Throne and Pulpit— Ordination 
—Preferment — Congregations — ^Pews — ^Notes on Stray Sermons — Font, Altar, and 
Grave — ^Irregular Marriages — ^Long and Short Sermons— Texts and Church Stories 
—Style at Home— Titles and Dress— Sports and Pastimes— The Joy Songs of the 
Church— Boyal, Military, Naval, Family, and Newgate Chaplains— Popular and 
Fashionable Churches — ^Fashionable Congregations — Country Clergymen — ^Hono- 
rarium—Slang in High Places— Axe and Crosier— The Pulpit and the Boards, &c 

" This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humourist's view of 
our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eccentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given us a 
fair proportion of sound scholars and good Christians. We congratulate him on 
the production of a book which abounds In comical stories about solemn matters, 
and yet is so pure of irreverence that of the laughter which is sure to ring out over 
its pages the loudest will be heard within country parsonages." — Athenxum. 

" Few writers know so well as Dr. Doran how to make a lively, gossipy book. 
He has added another to his list of works of this description in ' Saints and Sinners'' 
The book deals with men and things connected with our eccleslatlcal organizations, 
and especially with the Church of England. It Is easy for anyone of ordinary ex- 

B)rlence to understand what a mine of anecdote is to be found in such a field, 
r. Doran, however, has dlicovered lodes which were not within the common kon, 
and has shoMm how rich they are In amusing stories. These volumes are among 
the pleasantest and most amusing of the season." — Star. 

" An infinitely interesting and instructive work, worthy of the strongest com- 
mendation on the part of the critic, and the most effective patronage on the part of 
the public Its pages are full of gossipping anecdotes of kings, bishops, priests, 
clergymen, and others connected with the Church." — Observer. 

** These volumes are full of entertainment and information.*' — Sun. 

" Dr. Doran's volumes are lively, well written, and amusing." — PosL 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., 0. Dab- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sonrces. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Mbtktard. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

" A work that is indispensable to all who wish to know anything about English 
ceramic art and its grea t inventor. The volumes are in themselves marvels of de- 
corative and t3rpographical skill More beautifully printed pages, more creamy 
paper, and more daint) wood-cuts have seldom met our ejea."--ilaturday Review. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By Major W. Ross Kino, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 

" Truthful, simple, and extremely observant. Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correct**— 
Athenteum. 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. Jbaf- 

FBESON, Barrister- at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors/ Ac, 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Principal Contbmts :— The Great Seal^ Boyal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords OoznmiBBionerB, On Damasking. The Biyal Seals, Parses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors* Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Fowls House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Bejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Betainers 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and GK)wns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Luis of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latto, Beaders and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, &c. 

** * A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jealfreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment wnidii greatly enhances the reader s pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — we have lawyers in arms .lawyers cm 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
h(Hne and abroad, in court, in chiftmbers, and in company. In the chapters headed 

* Mirtlt,* the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — T^imes. 

** These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read Uiem, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mi. JeaCfreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and iUastrati(m of legal men and things. It is mucki 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a superfluous page in it' — Athentewn. 

** The success of his * Book about Doctors * has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to write 
another book — about Lawyers. The subject is attractive. It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics'of all sorts, but especially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyera Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them wcQL 
We need say little to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleasantly. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season."— 
JSxaminer. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillib Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

"Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are livelv reacung *My aim,* he aajB, *has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.* Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history— what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 

* Historic Pictures* ''—Times. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IIL and IV. completing the 

Work. 308., bound. 

"A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature.*' — Tfmec 

" A clever, freespoken man of the worid, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a dub-man, sportsman, and man of fafdiion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
welL The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily as if they were related 
at a clnb-window, and all vrithpobit of greater or less piquancy.**— SjiecMor 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., &c. 

From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mary Yisgountesb 

CouBERMEEE and Capt. W. W. Knollys. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. SOs. 

" The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscoant Gombermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among us but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscencea Apart from the biographical and professional details, these volumes 
are full of sketches of persons of importance or interest who came into connection 
with Lord Gombermere." — Athenseum. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 
" Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with succesa We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerninqham, Esq. Second Edition, 1 yoL post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. lOs. 6d. bound. 
" Mr. Jemingham's attractive and amusing volume will be perused with much 
interest"— ifomtnor Post. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA.. By Matilda Betham Edwards. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 15s. 
" A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be diffi- 
cult to overpraise it" — Spectator. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 
'* The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually good specimen 
of its clasa Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She hs^ read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical vslua'* — Satttrday Review, 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IH. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. 1 vol. 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. lOs. 6d. 
" With pleasure her numerous admirers will welcome a new book by the popular 
authoress of ' The Women of England.* A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mra Ellia Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise tbat 
oft-quoted truth, *A thing of beauty is a joy forever.* The work wiU interest 
many fair readera" — Sun. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 voL 8vo, 5b. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beauolerk, author of 

" A Summer and Winter in Norway." 1 voL 

** It iB evident that Lady Di Beauclerk, with her acute power of perception, and 
no less sharp method of delineation, may, if it so please her, become one of the 
most powerful and popular writers of the time. Her novel is a story of ITrne 
Love.' as fragrant and as welcome as the flowers of May. The plot is skilfnlly in- 
terwoven, and carries the interest of the reader with anxietv to the denouement 
The characters stand out freely from the canvas, and are sketched most artisti- 
cally. There is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of humour. We owe to 
Lady Di Beauclerk, fur her charmimg story and keen appreciation of real life, 
a frank acknowledgment that the wit of English ladies Uves beyond the days of 
Lady Mary Wortley Slontagu.*'— J/omin^ Post 

THE JkUNISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. (In June) 

IZA'S STORY. By Grace Rajisay, author of « A 

Woman's Trials." 3 vols. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. HARDCASTLE. By 

Lady Charles Thynnb, author of " Colonel Fortescue's Daughter," 
&c. 3 vols. 
*' A thoroughly interesting book, that can be read from title to finis with cordial 
sympathy and pleasure." — Examiner. 
" A clever and natmully-written novel" — Star. 

MADAME SILVA'S SECRET. By Mrs. Eiloabt, 

author of " Meg," &c. 3 vols. 
" A book of genuine and well-sustained interest" — Star. 

PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. Dcf- 

Fus Hardy. 3 vols. 

** In the select class of exceptionally good novels we do not hesitate to place 
'Paul "Wynters Sacrifice' — a story nobly planned, finely finished, and richly 
charged with poetry and humour. It is one of those prose poems which seldom 
appear without making a distinct mark in literary annals, and acquiring permanent 
popularity. ' — A thenoiunu 

"" This interesting and able work is its author's master-piece. It is a well-written, 
agreeable and entertaining novel powerful in its analysis of character, and full of 
clear and effective dialogue and description." — Sunday Time*. 

" In descriptive power as well as in other qualifications which constitute a suc- 
cessful novelist, Mra Hardy eminently excels. — Post. 

ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 

" This novel cannot be read without leaving the reader brighter and better. It 
is an interesting and thoroughly healthy story, and the moral is excellent" — 
Athenteum. 

*' We strongly reconmiend this book. It is a good, manly, well- written novel" — 
Daily Telegraph. 

" One of the best and most spirited novels we have seen for some time. The 
Blory is admirably told.'* — Star. 

TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS. By The Hon. Mrs. 

GiFFORD. 3 vols. 

" Anybody asked to reconmiend a good novel to a friend may safely recommend 
this one." — Athmatum. 

" The Hon. Mrs. Gifford's new novel is, no doubt destined to become a great 
favourite. There is much to admire in *■ The Trials of an Heiress.' It is a very 
telling novel, written \vith ease and vigour, and well proves the author's skill In 
portraying the human passions. The characters are conceived with remartuible 
trath to nature. The plot ia auf&ciently full of incident to render every page Inters 
eating. "—Examiner, 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



META'S FAITH. By the Author of « St. Olave's," 

&c. 3 vols. 

"The perusal of ' Meta's Faith' has afforded us wholesome pleaanre. The tale 
creates strong interest by the naturalness and force of its delineations of charac- 
ter." — A themeum. 

" This book contains many of the excellencies of the better novels of the class to 
which it belongs. It is fairly readable from first to last" — Saturday Review. 

"A very interesting and attractive story, worthy of the accomplished author of 
* St Olave'a' Every character has a distinct individuality."— iSun. 

KITTY. By Matilda Betham-Edwards, author of 

" A Winter with the Swallows," " Dr. Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

" This story is lively and clever, the scenes of artistic life are amusing, the dia- 
logue is bright and sparkling. — Athenseum. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By tlie Author of 

* John Halifax, Gentleman,' &c. 3 vols. 

** * The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and nublest kind of domestic stories. The main object of the narrative is 
indicated with unusual clearness by the title. And women, whose lives are made 
up of work and love, and busy men, whope various occupations and natural hardi- 
ness allow them leisure and humour for the occasional perusal of pleasant tales of 
homely interest, will agree in thinking that the novelist's lesson is given with 
admirable force and sweetness." — Athenxum. 

" * The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its strength of common sense, 
imited to its romantic interest — an interest that never once flags throughout the 
volumea The characters are masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that 
drew John Halifax, and the story of her beautiful life is a noble addition to the 
fine series which this accomplished author has given to English literature." — Post. 

KATHLEEN. By the Author of '' Raymond's Hero- 

ine." Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" We cordially recommend ' Kathleen' to of our readers. It is one of the best 
novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time." — Tinteg. 

" ' Raymond s Heroine' was a good novel ' Kathleen' is a better." — Saturday Review, 

"All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of * Kathleen.' It is 
the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have read for many a day." — 
AthemeutiL 

" A thoroughly amusing and very clever book, written in a fresh and wholesome 
spirit The principal characters are exceedingly well drawn." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author of "Ea- 

chel's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 

" We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read it for them- 
selves, and to get from the novel the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have 
found in its pages." — Athetneutn. 

*'A very interesting and agreeable story, pleasantly told. It contains many 
charming pieces of descriptive writing, warm, real, and vivid. The characters are 
powerfully drawn." — Obferver. 

WIFE AND CHILD. By Miss Whitty. 3 vols. 

" This book is decidedly worth reading. The story is interesting, there is an uu- 
hackneyed originality in the mtxle of treating the plot, and the scenery and cliaroc- 
ters are all fresh and ingenious.'' — Athenntum. 

"Miss Whitty has left the beaten track of novolistic enteri)rise for a new path, 
and has produced a story uf groat interest, abounding in fresh pictures of character, 
which will never quit the memory of any appreciative reader." — Utar. 

ONLY AN EARL. By The Countess Pisaxi. 3 v. 

** There is in this story much that is original and a good deal that evinces talent * 
— Oftwrwr. ' This work contains much clever writing."— ,Sf<ar. 

U 
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Published amtualfy^ in One Vol.j royal 8w, triVA the Arms heauHJvJlg 
engraved, handsomely hound^ with gilt edges^ price Sis. Qd, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT-EiaHTH EDUIOH FOB 1869 IS HOW SEADY. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tlte 
type being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, conectness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Hiatorical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll uf the Uouse of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in Uieir 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Boyal 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Barunet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
ts on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the must useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication." — SVmec. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the uiato- 
cracy ot the day."— Po8«. 

'The best existing, and, we beAieve^ t\ie\vQi&\.^«!i&V&^Sfeoiaga It is the itandard 
AQtborfty on the subject"— Herald. 



vow IV 0OVE8B 01 PUBLXCATIOV 

HMSTAOT) BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

FOFTJLAE MODEBJT WOEKS, 

ILLT78T&ATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BISEBT FOSTER. 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, Ac 

Each in a smgle volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illuatrated, prioe 6a. 



VOL. I.--SAM SLICE'S NATUEE AHD HUMAIT NATUEE. 

'* The first volume of Messtrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

firoductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot tail to obtain in 
ts present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, ana good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and el^antly bound,**— Post, 



VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAW. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to ase of a perfect man— aChriNtian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great al)ility. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass fh)ely flrom 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most l)eautiAil story, is no ordinary hero, anil 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a flill-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the historv of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— Soo^^man. 



VOL. IIL— THE GEESCEHT AHD THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting cliarms is 
its reverent and serious spirit.'*— Quar^^^y Review. 

"A book calculated to prove more nraclically usefhl was never penned than *The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work whicn surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.'*— <$'«». 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVAHAGH. 

'* ' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's beet imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual they are elegant.*' — Athenaum. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A book of sound couns(>l. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for moans of doing to,**— Examiner. 

VOL. VI.— ADAM GEAEME. BY MES OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish lifle and scenerv. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep ana silent workings in the heart, and their beautifiil mani- 
festations in life, with adblicacy,power,aud truth which can hardly be suryaMMd**— Pcit^t. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(COKTIiniBD). 

YOL. TIL— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
ASD MOBEBH DTSTAHCES. 

" We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
ind will stand as long as that of Scott's or fiulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man 
ners, still continue the subject or universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must lust mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been writtien**'-'Me8senger. 

VOL. YUL— CARDIHAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECnOlTS 

Of THE LAST FOTTB POPES. 

"Anioturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man Oatholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously op- 
posed to ereiyideaof human infUUbihty represented in FaiMddomination/'--^tik«}MBt»iii. 

VOL. IX. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"In ' A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced 
a work of itrong effect."— J ^AMMstcm. 



VOL, X.— THE OLD COXTET STJBUEB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kindsof reading."— i^xamtn^r. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
dnoed his reminisoenoes of JoiauoiL— Observer, 

YOL. XI.— MAEGAEET AHD HEE BEIDESMAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charxx^jag"—Athen€Bum. 

VOL, XII.— THE OLD JTTDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The maimer in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— J^xomtntfr. 



VOL. XIII.— DAEIEN. BY ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

"This last production of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross 'has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— &to6«. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op Arms. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in h^ an houe."— Standard, 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW 

BT "NLlSLa OLIPHANT. 
"The Laird of Norlaw fully sustam%t\x©w3A3tiof *\a^^ 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUBD). 

VOL. XVI.— THE mroiisHWOM^ nr itaiy. 

"We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and fUll of opi)or- 
tmifj instruction.*'— 2%« Times. 



VOL. XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the daay^—Post, 

VOL. XVIII.— FREEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBKEl. 

'* Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer^s story of the life of -Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Pos^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

*' We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Maigaret and her Bridesmaids.^ If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between ^ John Halifax' and * The Oaxtons.' **—JIertUd, 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF^HE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sergeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the OoUeen Bawn."— /^^^ra^ed News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JTJLIA^KAVANAGH. 

*' * Addle' is the best work we have read by MissEavanagh; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenaum, 



VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These 'Studies ft*om Life* are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of theaocomplishedauthor."— ^Sa^urtiay Retjiete. 

VOL. XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** We commend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
:;haracter8 are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — AthencBum. 



VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

" A delightful \i(Kik'*—Athen(»um. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating Library.*'— i^ncd^. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— .i^A^n^ewfli. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is iustruo- 
\M^**—AthencBum. "A ciiarming tale charmingly told!:'— Herdld. 

VOL. XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. BY HON. MRS NORTON 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel."— r«//»i»» 
4 novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs Nurlou'hbi»tii^to<&<^>«c^xVwr — Examviwv^ 



HURST AND BLACKET'PS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 



VOL, XXVIII.— LES MISKRABLE8. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely comnst in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after paf^, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, feant, which go to make up our common humanity, M. victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Mcoieto. 

VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTORY, 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

**It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste aud literary culture. It is a 
verv graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut cbaracterb, 
ana sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocutiun. It is a book which the world 
will like. This is higii praise of a worK of art, aud so we intend it." — Tivnes. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVIHG. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme.*' — Times. 

"A truly interesting aud most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ou^ht to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biograpliy. There are few lives thc^ will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Seoieuj, 

" Mrs Oiiphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratv » .It is copious, 
earnest and eloquent."— J^inAt^r^^A Bevleto. 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel is the work of one who possesse'i a great talent for writing, m 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olaves' is the work of an artist. 
The whole book is worth iea.diue."— Athena um. 



VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICKS AMEEICAN HUMOUR, 

** Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize." — Post. 



VOL. XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HAIJFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has h't 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled them in a.sto!-> 
which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even i' 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of YorK, we should expect that even he woulw 
pronounce * Christian's Mistake' a novel without a faalt.'*— Times. 

VOL. XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervado* 
the work fix>m the first page to the la&t. *'—Atfietueum. 

VOL. XXXV.— AGNES. BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

"••Agnes * Is a novel superior to au^vof Mrs Oliphant's former works." — Afhen<gum. 
•A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Po«<. 

VOL. XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

'*This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifu' speaks 
It 9f a generous heart the purest truths of ]ite."—JExamitier. " Few men, and n . 
wjaen, will read 'A Noble liite' witYioxA toidju^ Wvaaelvea ilw\'^tter."— Spectator. 



